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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
have been changed 


Pathetic lie 

The essence of Peter Tatchell’s reply 
to criticism over the anti-muslim 
March for Free Expression is the bi¬ 
zarre view that it is ‘sectarian’ to refuse 
to unite with the Freedom Association 
in defence of the ‘right’ topublishrac- 
ist caricatures deriding muslims as 
terrorists and barbarians (Letters, 
April 13). 

The Freedom Association, you 
see, was supposedly a vicious far- 
right organisation in the 1970s, but 
no longer. This far-right leopard has 
apparently changed its spots in tru¬ 
ly Damascene fashion. 

This is a pathetic lie. If you take a 
look at its website, the Freedom As¬ 
sociation actually boasts about its 
history, including the fight it waged 
against militant trade unionism in the 
1970s. Its idea of ‘freedom’ is simply 
the freedom to exploit the working 
class without let or hindrance. 

This conception of ‘freedom’ ledthe 
association to support the Pinochet 
coup in Chile. Leading figure Brian 
Crozier was one of those involved in 
shadowy and thankfully unsuccess¬ 
ful plotting to bring about something 
similar in mid-1970s Britain. 

Tatchell’s whole construction, in¬ 
cluding the bullshit about how this 
bloc of liberal mu slim-baiters, Pinoc¬ 
het-loving ultra-Tbatcherites and ret¬ 
icent BNP supporters (and Hie odd, 
token, befuddled person from a mus- 
lim background) supposedly ex¬ 
pressed ‘solidarity’ with muslims 
under attack from bigots such as them¬ 
selves, beggars belief. 

What it really expresses is the ca¬ 
pacity of pro-imperialist liberals such 
as Tatchell to lie, including in some 
cases to himself. 

As for ‘guilt by association’, I 
would point out that Peter Tatchell 
chose to associate himself with these 
enemies of the workers’ movement, so 
his ‘association’ with them is 100% 
voluntary. Whether or not he feels 
‘guilt’ about this association is a mat¬ 
ter for him. 

Ian Donovan 
South London 

No liberal 

Defending his participation in the 
March for Free Expression (MFE), 
Peter Tatchell claims that it was initi¬ 
ated by “liberal bloggers” (Letters, 
April 13). In fact, the main instigator 
and organiser of the MFE was a man 
named Peter Risdon, who runs a blog 
called FreeBornJohn. Risdon’s poli¬ 
tics could in no way be described as 
liberal. Prominent among the list of 
recommended links on his blog are 
such hard-right anti-muslim websites 
as Jihad Watch, Little Green Footballs, 
Steyn Online, Gates of Vienna and 
Western Resistance. 

In one post Risdon reproduced 
Winston Churchill’s notorious dia- 
tribeagainstislam, which reads in part: 
“How dreadful are the curses which 
Mohammedanism lays on its votaries! 
Besides the fanatical frenzy, which is 
as dangerous in a man as hydropho¬ 
bia in a dog, there is this fearful fatal¬ 
istic apathy. Improvident habits, 
slovenly systems of agriculture, slug¬ 
gish methods of commerce, and inse¬ 
curity of property exist wherever the 
followers of the prophet rule or live.” 

Risdon commented that “it is al¬ 
ways good to read any prose, how¬ 
ever tactless, that derives from a time 
whenpeople feltable to say what they 
actually thought about cultures differ¬ 
ent to their own”. 

Tatchell asserts that the Freedom 
Association, which was one of the 


official sponsors of the MFE, are not 
racists. In reality, this organisation has 
a clear record of supporting racism 
under cover of defending “free egres¬ 
sion”. 

In 2001, for example, the associa¬ 
tion’s chairman, Christopher Gill, 
spoke out in support of Tory MP 
John Townend, who claimed that “our 
homogeneous Anglo-Saxon society” 
had been diluted by non-white immi¬ 
gration Gill said: “I don’t think there 
is any doubt that it has been diluted. 
If you pour enough water on a dou¬ 
ble scotch it ceases to taste like whis¬ 
ky. As chairman of the Freedom 
Association, I will defend John 
Townend’s right to say what he wants 
to say. We must have freedom of 
speech and people must not he put off 
saying what they like. I can under¬ 
stand John’s concern and I support 
him. He struck a chord with millions 
of British people. The whole nation 
was changed by the passing of mass 
immigration in the 1970s and 1980s.” 

Tatchell also defends another of the 
MFE’s sponsors, the Libertarian Alli¬ 
ance, against the accusation of racism. 
This is an organisation that issued a 
press release applauding the acquit¬ 
tal ofBNP leaderNickGriffinonrace- 
hate charges at Leeds Crown Court in 
February. Sean Gabb, director of the 
Libertarian Alliance, was quoted as 
saying: “Doubtless, there are people 
who take offence at the expression of 
certain views on race and immigration. 
But free speech that does not include 
the right to give offence is not free 
speech.” 

The press release went on to reiter¬ 
ate the Libertarian Alliance’s demand 
that all legislation against racial hatred 
and discrimination should be re¬ 
pealed and that “the Commission for 
Racial Equality and all similar organi¬ 
sations should be abolished, and their 
records burned”. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
fascists were attracted to the MFE. As 
Tony Greenstein has pointed out (Let¬ 
ters, April 6), the B ritish National Par¬ 
ty urged its supporters to join the 
MFE’s Trafalgar Square rally and sub¬ 
sequently reported that around 40 of 
them did so. The fascists appeared in 
the guise of the BNP’s front organi¬ 
sation, C ivil Liberty, whose propagan¬ 
da was openly distributed among the 
demonstrators, without any interven¬ 
tion by the stewards. Yet Tatchell con¬ 
tinues to claim that there was “no BNP 
profile” at the event. 

If rightwing defenders of “free ex¬ 
pression” had demonstrated in sup¬ 
port oftbe freedom to incite anti-Jewish 
sentiment, and had paraded around 
Trafalgar Square brandishing placards 
featuring anti-semitic caricatures, while 
fascists busily circulated their litera¬ 
ture among the crowd, would Tatch¬ 
ell have been happy to appear as a 
platform speaker? One would assume 
not, yet he shamelessly justifies his in¬ 
volvement in the no less obnoxious 
March for Free Expression. 

The explanation is that, when it 
comes to muslims,Tatchell has in prac¬ 
tice abandoned anti-racism. Instead, 
he pursues an islamophobic agenda 
which has taken him onto the same 
political ground as the most repellent 
sections of the right The “free egres¬ 
sion” upheld by Tatchell - together 
with the Freedom Association, the 
Libertarian Alliance and the BNP - is 
the freedom to promote bigotry 
against a minority community. 

Marti n Sullivan 
email 

Size matters 

In re sponse to Eddie F ord’s article on 
the Italian elections ( Weekly Worker 
April 13), I wouldpoint out that Rifon- 
dazione is the biggest communist par¬ 
ty of the European Union and that 
maybe you should respect the deci- 


sionmadebyFausto Bert inotti and the 
majority of the party. 

You have the right to criticise the 
decision to join the government, but 
in Italy, our decision has been based 
on a discussion lasting many years. 
Matteo Portoghese 
Italy 

Correction 

In the process of editing my article, 
probably for reasons of space, the 
editors twisted the meaning of one 
argument and omitted another (‘A 
blow for democracy’, April 13). 

In the published version it said: “In 
contrast a common heritage that 
could bring unionists and republi- 
cans together could be a campaign 
for monuments to IRA men like Tom 
Barry and Dan Breen to be erected in 
the UK.” My original submission 
meant something totally different: “If 
the establishment really believes 
commemorations of world war dead 
might he a potential common meet¬ 
ing ground for unionists and nation¬ 
alists, and if we are to celebrate a 
common heritage, then it should cam¬ 
paign formonumentstoIRAmenlike 
Tom Barry and Dan Breen to be 
erected in the UK.” 

I was hitting at the hypocrisy and 
inconsistency of the establishment. It 
is totally utopian and unrealistic to 
believe that the establishment will 
campaign for something such as that! 

The editors also omitted the follow¬ 
ing: “Far from commemorating the 
‘Great War’ as a positive event, it 
should be acknowledged as a ‘crime 
against Europe’ and a ‘war upon the 
Germannation’, in thetradition of Irish 
foreign policy pioneered by Casement 
and Connolly. The likes of Connolly 
thought that a rising was justified 
because Britain had embarked in a 
world war and suspended democra¬ 
cy.” One of the major reasons why the 
rising was a ‘blow for democracy’ is 
that it was very much a protestagainst 
the ‘Great War’. 

I hope this will clarify any misunder¬ 
standing. 

LiamORuairc 

email 

Newspeak 

In relation to your recent debate on 
abortion, why are so many women 
getting pregnant ‘by accident’? 

Are women so stupid that they 
can’t remember to take one pill, once 
a day? Or are they so stupid that they 
can’t find a man who can maintain an 
erection with a condom on? 

Ifyou think abortion is so great, why 
do you use special language (new¬ 
speak) to hide what it actually in¬ 
volves? Why don’t you show us 
pictures of the victims of this mon¬ 
strous crime? Surely you have noth¬ 
ing to hide? 

Nobody has an absolute right to 
‘choice’ if it involves the killing of oth¬ 
ers. Or can I go out and ‘choose’ to 
murder somebody because I don’t 
like her? Aren’t you denying my 
‘choice’ if you try to stop me? 
TomSantos 
email 

Candidate swap 

A strange thing has happened in 
Hackney Respect On January 17, our 
members’ meeting elected nine candi¬ 
dates for the local elections (embar¬ 
rassingly, six of them members of the 
Socialist Workers’ Party). Eddie 
Barnes, a solicitor who represents 
asylum-seekers and migrants, has 
since withdrawn his candidature. This 
is a real shame, particularly as com¬ 
rade Barnes is staunchly in favour of 
open borders - a sharp contrast to the 
SWP’s mealy-mouthed evasions on 
the question of immigration controls. 


One would have expected the local 
Respectexecutivetothencall an emer¬ 
gency members’ meeting to elect a 
replacement candidate. Another op¬ 
tion would have been to automatical¬ 
ly choose the 10th prospective 
candidate who had put forward their 
nomination at our meeting on January 
17. As it happens, this was the 
CPGB’s Anne Me Shane. 

Readers will not be too shocked to 
leam that nothing of the sort has hap¬ 
pened. The local Respect executive, 
which is of course dominated by the 
SWP, has simply replaced comrade 
Barnes with a “Tuikish activist” called 
Fero Firat. The comrade has obvious¬ 
ly not been subject to a hustings by 
Respect members, nor do we know his 
political affiliation. In addition, the ex¬ 
ecutive has not thought it necessary 
to even inform local Respect members 
of the swap. The new name is simply 
listed on the Respect website. 

True to form, a complaint by the 
CPGB to local Respect secretary Mike 
Simons (SWP) about the undemocrat¬ 
ic nature of this proceeding has so far 
remained unanswered, although we 
live in hope. 

Tina Becker 
Hackney 

Printing costs 

In response to the piece by Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty member Sofie 
Buckland (‘Rights and wrongs’, April 
6), there was no line from Respect to 
vote for Jamal el-Sbayyal in the part- 
time ‘block of 12’ National Union of 
Students election. 

Sofie, people would maybe view 
you as more credible if you didn’t 
write such unsubstantiated lies. 
HanifLeylabi 
email 

Extraordinavy 

Mark Fischer writes, in his tribute to 
the late Paul Whetton, that “ The Len¬ 
inist and Workers Power [were] the 
only two groups to come out of the 
Great Strike with any genuine politi¬ 
cal honour” ( Weekly Worker April 6). 

Comrade Fischer really should ex¬ 
plain and justify that extraordinary 
statement - particularly as the subject 
of his article, Paul Whetton, worked 
closely with Socialist Organiser (what 
is now the Alliance for Workers’ lib¬ 
erty) throughout the strike. 

Jim Denham 
email 

Clamp down 

Recently I have been reading articles 
about fascism and the British Nation¬ 
al Party from the Weekly Worker ar¬ 
chives on the CPGB website. 

I have concluded from the articles 
that the ruling class has no need at 
present to support fascist parties, the 
reason being that the working class 
is atomised and, since the defeat of 
the miners’ Great Strike of 19 84-85, 
working class consciousness as a 
class does not exist. The working class 
is therefore not a danger to the rule of 
big business and the rich. This means 
that the ruling class will actually clamp 
down on and politically undermine 
parties like the BNP if they start to 
become electorally successful, rather 


than turn to them for salvation in the 
face of a revolution. 

The statement by Margaret Hodge, 
MP for Barking and Dagenham, that 
white working class Labour voters are 
turning to the BNP has made alarm 
bells ring. Press reports show that the 
lack of affordable housing in Barking 
and Dagenham, partly caused by 
Thatcher’s so-called ‘right to buy’, is 
the number one issue in the elections. 
Former Dagenham F ord workers have 
bought their council houses and 
moved to the leafy areas of Essex or 
further afield. 

Black and Asian workers have 
bought these low-priced fonner coun¬ 
cil houses, causing tensions with the 
poor white working class council ten¬ 
ants who regard the newcomers as 
competitors for scarce local resourc¬ 
es. The lack of affordable housing has 
forced the sons and daughters of 
these poor council tenants to move 
away from the area. 

This basallowedtbe BNP to exploit 
the after-effects of the closure ofDa- 
genbam Ford, which once employed 
30,000 workers, together with the 
shortage of affordable housing. It is 
interesting that Thatcher’s council 
house sales were aimed at breaking up 
Labour’s traditional support amongst 
council tenants. Ironically, this has 
not led to an increase in support for 
the Tories, but has backfired and 
pushed white working class Labour 
voters into the arms of the BNP. 

I would like to read an article in the 
Weekly Worker about the BNP’s cam¬ 
paign for the local elections on May 
4. A theoretical analysis of the threat 
posed by the BNP would he welcome, 
including a precise definition of the 
BNP - is it a neo-fascist, fascist or 
rightwing populist party? 

James Staples 
email 

Listen 

John Smithee misunderstands my 
point (Letters, April 13). 

I am in favour of defending past 
gains and extending them where pos¬ 
sible. But most workers no longer live 
in council property, nor do they want 
to. Given a choice, most people would 
choose to own their home; and in so 
far as a home is personal property 
rather than capital there is nothing 
wrong with this. 

We should struggle to make sure 
that there is sufficient housing of qual¬ 
ity to satisfy everyone’s personal and 
social needs. We need to tackle the 
problem from the point of view of pri¬ 
vate home ownership because it is 
both the majority position and the 
most progressive. I am not trying to 
divide the working class between the 
better and worse off, but I think John 
is. 

The problem with private owner¬ 
ship is that the residents are isolated 
and atomised and cannot defend their 
interests against the money market I 
am assured that a four-bedroomed 
house can be built for £50,000. Our 
housing is grossly overpriced and 
under-specified. 

To rectify this situation, land would 
have to be nationalised and its price 
taken out of housing costs. To con¬ 
vince home-owners of this will not be 
easy because some are using the cap- 
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ital value to supplement their inade¬ 
quate pensions, others to finance 
projects that they cannot finance from 
their inadequate salaries and yet oth¬ 
ers are helping their children and 
grandchildren get on the housing lad¬ 
der - it is not only home-owners 
whose earnings are too low. 

Cap it al is m has t h e kn ack o f t rap pi ng 
workers between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. Only with a developed, 
comprehensive programme can we 
organise the class in its own defence. 
Capita lists will not give upthis source 
of profit unless they are forced to. 

John writes like he thinks that coun¬ 
cil housing is either an act of capital¬ 
ist charity or the state is a neutral 
agency. Council housing is just as 
dependent on the money market as 
private housing. 

We are still paying interest on hous¬ 
es built before World War I that have 
long since been demolished. Capital¬ 
ism lives off debt but expects us to 
pay for it. Council housing is not dem¬ 
ocratically controlled but managed by 
the local authorities. These have little 
independence from national govern¬ 
ment, with its sponsored monopolies 
(eg, housing trusts, quangos) and 
pseudo-markets like green belt land, 
which keeps the price of land artificial¬ 
ly high. 

The state long ago lost its faith in 
Keynesian economics and, with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, the west 
has overcome its fear of the working 
class. It is no good going cap in hand 
to the state with sensible practical 
suggestions on how to keep the poor 
quiet - they have little need or ability 
to listen. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Rebel 

Mike MacNair’s series of articles on 
revolutionary strategy currently run¬ 
ning in the Weekly Worker is a useful 
and timely one. This problem is clear¬ 
ly a global matter and requires some 
analysis of history in order to theorise 
a way forward. 

As comrade MacNair shows, some 
European neo-Eurocommunists are 
trying to grapple with this but are get¬ 
ting it hopeless wrong. The Socialist 
Workers Party’s Alex Callinicos has 
entered the ring with them and has 
delivered a few gentle jabs, but most¬ 
ly he bobs and weaves about all over 
the place - the sort of thing that gets a 


crowd booing. 

Socialist Worker, very unusually, 
printed a report of Alex Callinicos’ 
‘battle’ with the newEurocommunists 
- ‘The Politics of the new rank and file’ 
(March 25). 

Comrade Callinicos contrasts the 
militancy of rank and file organisation 
in the former vanguard industries of 
the 1970s with the lack of rank and file 
initiatives today. He says the explana¬ 
tion for the lack of militancy today is 
that “the strong workplace organisa¬ 
tion that eventually broke Heath’s 
government was targeted by his Tory 
successor, Margaret Thatcher”. 

There is no analysis of what made 
the workers strong enough to win 
against one Tory government but not 
another. Perhaps it was down to the 
personal qualities of Thatcher. Of 
course, Callinicos knows the source 
of rank and file strength, but it does 
not suit his purpose to reveal it here - 
that would undermine the ‘strategy’ 
he wishes to promote. 

At the end of his article, by which 
time he is pursuing another theme, he 
finally admits that “in the 1930s and 
1940s the rising shop stewards move¬ 
ment was knit together by the Com¬ 
munist Party.” If he looked honestly 
at the history of that party he would 
see that its degeneration and eventu¬ 
al liquidation coincides with the peri¬ 
od of defeat he writes of. 

In fact, the weakening of the rank 
and file started well before the defeat 
inflicted by Thatcher and correlated 
with the decline of the CPGB. An ob¬ 
vious conclusion is that the working 
class was disanned in the face of a 
ruling class assault by the organisa¬ 
tional and political collapse of the 
Communist Party. 

Failing to acknowledge this, Callini¬ 
cos has to resort to banalities: Thatch¬ 
er defeated the workers, this shifted 
the balance in the unions in favour of 
union leaderships who are all rotten, 
who won’t fight and therefore we are 
in a vicious cycle of defeats and low 
morale. 

Perhaps recognising how demoral¬ 
ising, mechanical and simplistic this all 
is, he reassures readers that “There 
was nothing inevitable about this 
pattern. There have been key mo¬ 
ments when the situation could have 
been turned round”; for example the 
miners’ and dockers’ strikes. He la¬ 
ments: ‘ifonly the workers had rallied’. 
This again misses a vital factor - the 
declining influence and power of Hie 


Fighting fund 

Pithy 


W e received a good post this 
week, with decent dona¬ 
tions from doughty contributor 
TR, who sent in his monthly £60, 
plus comrade AG, who addeda £50 
donation to his annual resub. SW 
from Norway chipped in his regu¬ 
lar £15 and a number of other 
comrades stumped up decent 
amounts. 

So my slightly edgy column of 
last week seems to have had some 
effect - our total has climbed to just 
over £335 in the bank with some 
nine days to go to the end of the 
month. Not brilliant, but not bad - 
although I would prefer not to rely 
on the last collection of the month 
from our postal box to learn if we 
have hit our target I remind com¬ 
rades that we aim to raise £600 via 
this column because it is actually 
needed for the day-to-day work of 
Hie paper. 

One way to calm my nerves 
would be for those comrades who 
readourpaperonline-some 16,375 
last week- to show more monetary 
appreciation. We get plenty of 


pithy emails along the lines of 
“Great site - keep up the good 
work” - always nice to receive, of 
course. 

Butwe really could do withmore 
comrades leaving a donation via 
ourPayPal service,likecomradeTC 
who gave us £5 this week with an 
even pithier message - “donation”, 
he wrote. 

He was one of just three com¬ 
rades who made similar contribu¬ 
tions this week - although some 
comrades were a tad more verbose. 
All very welcome and muchappre- 
ciated, but we need a concerted 
campaign to improve the ratio of 
givers to the number of site visi¬ 
tors! 

I would like to report next week 
that we have surpassed our £600 
target with time to spare - some¬ 
thing we have done too rarely over 
the last 12 months or so. Can you 
help out, comrades? • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


force that “knit together” the shop 
stewards movement - the Communist 
Party; and, of course, the inability of 
the SWP to step into its shoes. What 
we have instead is subservience to 
spontaneity. 

Callinicosunfolds hisargument fur¬ 
ther. We are told that “sectional work¬ 
place organisation” is “only a shadow 
of what itonce was”. He correctly says 
that “workplace activists are critical to 
holding union organisation together”. 
However, he adds: “Because they are 
usually unable to mobilise the offen¬ 
sive power of the rank and file, these 
activists find it hard to act independ¬ 
ently of full-time officials.” This is 
because, though “admirably commit¬ 
ted”, they have nevertheless been 
“worn down by an endless war of at¬ 
trition waged by the bosses”. 

An endless war of attrition? That is 
nonsense. In a period of atomisation 
and low combativity, the left for the 
most part walked into union positions 
virtually unopposed Once there, it is 
true that they kept the union machin¬ 
eryrunning -butthatis all. Theyhave 
no organic connection with the rank 
and file - they have often in fact con¬ 
stituted themselves as petty bureau¬ 
crats. 

To help cover his retreat he spins 
that “uniting the trade union left, es¬ 
pecially at the rank and file level, cer¬ 
tainly remains an important task”. But, 
he warns, “any left wing strategy that 
starts from an orientation on the ex¬ 
isting union militants runs big risks”. 
He says that one of the greatest of 
these is “settling for the narrowed 
horizons of activists worn down by 
holding basic organisation in an era 
of defeat”. (As if these “narrowed 
horizons” are a given; as if these mil¬ 
itants cannot be critically engaged 
with to change their ideas.) 

But the SWP is on a different road 
now andAlex is selling the turn to his 
members. “The existing trade union 
left reflects to a significant extent the 
pasf’, with “all its many strengths and 
weaknesses”. The working class is 
changing, he says. (As if it has not 
always been in a process of being 
made and re-made.) 

The category that fits the work of 
the present period is the fight for po¬ 
litical rank and fileism, according to 
this SWP chief. What sort of politics 
is the key question, of course - and 
here the Weekly Worker's warnings 
that the SWP has constituted itself as 
a conduit to bring petty bourgeois 
politics into the workers’ movement 
rings particularly true. 

Callinicos argues for broad, cross¬ 
class popular fronts that can “provide 
the impetus needed to win trade un¬ 
ion struggles and rebuild rank and file 
organisation”. Thus, “the greatest 
mobilising force today is resistance to 
imperial war and toneoliberalcapital- 
ism”; and those “workplace activists 
who know how to tap the spreading 
political awareness are more likely to 
group people around them than those 
who concentrate exclusively on the 
trade union nitty gritty.” 

Of course, this has always been true 
- Lenin’s comment that a working class 
politician archetype is not a trade un¬ 
ion official but a political tribune of 
the oppressed springs to mind. But 
what type of politics is key. We do not 
have to wait long to find out what Alex 
has in mind - “this is why building 
Respect is so important The develop¬ 
ment of a serious and credible chal¬ 
lenge to New Labour from the radical 
left will help overtimeto give rank and 
file workers the confidence to wage 
battles that can restore a feeling of 
their own power.” 

When the ol d reformist CP GB lead¬ 
ership and the Eurocommunists pub¬ 
lished similar nonsense, members 
rebelled. Are there people left in the 
SWP with the political will and nous 
to learn this positive lesson at least 
from the CPGB’s history? 

Steven Allens 
email 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 23, 4-5pirr Introduction to Marxism, using Vladimir Lenin’s 
Karl Marx: a brief biographical sketch as abasis for discussion. 

Sunday April 23, 5pm: ‘The political economy ofwage labour’ - part 2, 
using Michael Lebowitz’s Beyond ‘Capital’ as a study guide 
Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, LondonNWl (nearest 
tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Thursday April 27, 7pm: ‘Lenin and society in early Soviet Russia’, 
using Marcel Liebman’s Leninism under Lenin as a study guide. 

Phone Lee on 0795 8 447 815 for time and venue. 

Cardiff Communist Fomm 

Every second Thursday, 7.30pm, central Cardiff. Call Bob on 07816 
48 0 679 for more details. 

Communist University (North) 

Saturday April 29 

Ireland and the British-Irish - Jack Conrad, CPGB 
Marxism and History - Matthew Caygill 

Campaign for a new workers’ party - speakers from Socialist Party, 
Workers ’ Power and CPGB 

Sunday April 30 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks - Mark Fischer, CPGB 
Iran, Iraq and the anti-war movement - speakers to be confirmed 
Phone Lee on 0795 8 447815 for more details or see the relevant section on 
our website. 

Communist University (Wales) 

Saturday June 24, lOamto 6pm, Sunday June 25, 10.30am to 6pm, 
Sandringham Hotel, 21 St Mary Street, CardiffClO. 

Further details to be confirmed 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Open discussion: What is Socialism? 

Saturday April 22, 1.30 - 3.30 pm, Room M228, George Moore Building, 
Glasgow Caledonian University. Introduction by Hillel Ticktin. 
Organisational meeting: 3.45pm - 4.30 pm, same venue. All welcome. 

Hope not hate 

Amicus, GMB, Unison, RMT, with Searchlight, Unite against Fascism 
and Love Music Hate Racism, supporting a series of concerts with 
Billy Bragg in opposition to the British National Party. 

Sunday April 23: Wolverhampton, Wulfrun Hall 
Monday April 24: SheffieldCity Hall 
Tuesday April 25: Bradford, University 
Wednesday April 26: Liverpool, Carling Academy 
Friday April 28: Manchester, Bridgewater Hall 
Saturday April 29: Gateshead, Sage Theatre 
Sunday April 30: Cardiff, St Davids Hall 
Monday May 1 : Barking, Broadway Theatre 
Wednesday May 3: London, Shepherds Bush Empire 
Thursday May 4: Leicester, De Montford Hall 

Respect working glroup 

Education working group, Saturday April 22, 12 noon, ULU, Malet 
Street, London WC1 (tube: Goodge Street). Convenor: Rick Hatcher. 

Remember the General Strike 

80th anniversary commemoration, Monday May 1, 3pm, Woolpack 
pub, Market Place, Doncaster. Showing of The miners’ film with 
presentation by Dave Douglass (NUM). Debate and discussion. Folk 
music social with Toe In The Dark. 

Organised by Mining Communities Advice Service. 

No-one is Illegal 

National meeting, Saturday July 15, 1pm, Cross Street chapel, Cross 
Street, central Manchester. Refreshments from 12 noon, disabled 
access, entry by donation, www.noii.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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BNP 


Driven by neglect 





Nick Griffin and goons 


T he British National Party really 
could not have hoped for better 
press in the lead-up to the May 
local elections in England. 

First, the employment minister, Mar¬ 
garet Hodge, voiced fears that up to 
eight out of 10 white working class 
voters in her Barking constituency 
mightbe tempted to vote BNP - which 
is standing in seven of the 17 wards, 
and secured 16.9% of the vote in the 
2005 general election (in neighbouring 
Dagenham it got 9%). The respectable 
anti-fascist Searchlight group, for one, 
has predicted that the BNP will get 
something like 20-30% of the vote in 
Hodge’s area. 

Explaining her worries to The Sun¬ 
day Telegraph , Hodge offered the 
view that Labour supporters are get¬ 
ting angry at the lack of affordable 
housing, and increasingly blame immi¬ 
grants - and hence the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s immigration policies - for their 
predicament As Hodge put it, “They 
can’t get a home for their children, they 
see black and ethnic minority commu¬ 
nities moving in and they are angry. 
When I knock on doors, I say to peo¬ 
ple - ‘Are you tempted to vote BNP?’. 
And many, many, many - eight out of 
10 of tire white families - say ‘yes’. 
That’s something we have never seen 
before, in all my years.” 

Instructively, Hodge went on to 
complain that there had been a “lack 
of leadership” from the top of the par¬ 
ty on the whole question of race/anti- 
racism. So, when it comes to areas like 
Barking and Dagenham, the Labour 
Party “hasn’t talked to these people” - 
thus “they are not used to engaging 
with us because all we do is put leaf¬ 
lets through doors”, and therefore “part 
of the reason they switch to the BNP 
is they feel no one else is listening to 
them” (April 16). 

Second, as if the BNP was not hav¬ 
ing a good enough week already, the 
Joseph Rowntree Trust revealed the 
next day that up to 25% of voters 
“might vote” for the BNP. True, the 
research (conducted by the Search¬ 
light Educational Trust and Vision 21 
- “a company specialising in research 
and community consultation”) was 
based on exit polls of just 539 voters 
and focus groups carried out during 
the 2003 local elections in Burnley, 
Oldham and Calderdale - in areas that 
have had a relatively high level of 
sustained BNP presence and are clas¬ 
sified as overwhelmingly ‘white’. 
Nevertheless, this was the type of fil¬ 
lip that the organisers of election 
campaigns for smaller parties can 
only normally dream of. 

Despite these publicity successes 
for the fascists, there is no reason for 
working class organisations to brace 
themselves for a BNP government post 
the next general election. However, 
there are lessons to be learned - both 
about the parlous state of mainstream 
bourgeois politics and, vitally, about 
the failure of the left so far to take ad¬ 
vantage of the disarray of our enemies. 

Hodge’s observation that the Labour 
Party “hasn’t talked to these people” 
is a significant one - although not in the 
sense that she means it. Labour has 
always been a hybrid political forma¬ 
tion - a party with a working class base 
and a leadership fully committed to the 
maintenance of the system of capital. 
Historically, this has gone hand in hand 
with a constant struggle between its 
left and right wings. While at times they 
are at loggerheads, snarling insults 
and threatening the other with whole¬ 
sale expulsion, ultimately tbeirrelation- 
ship was symbiotic, rather than 
irreconcilably antagonistic. 


Logically, therefore, the relative 
strengths of the left and right have to 
be explained by wider developments in 
society. Thus, the ascendancy of the 
Bennite left in the early 1980s must be 
understood as a product of the ‘wob¬ 
ble’ from left to right in the aftermath of 
the bitter experience of a rightwing 
Labour in power until 1979, hamfisted- 
ly attempting to impose austerity meas¬ 
ures on the working class. This also 
produced the substantial rightwing 
splitfrom Labour, the Social Democratic 
Party, which effectively condemned the 
party to the wilderness of opposition 
for 18 years. 

The huge defeats of our class in the 
20th century - culminating in the col¬ 
lapse of bureaucratic socialism and, 
domestically, the strategic defeat of the 
1984-85 miners’ Great Strike - has pre¬ 
cipitated another ‘wobble’. This one in 
favour of the rightwing, bourgeois pole 
of Labour, of course. The weakness of 
the proletariat - its effective political 
disappearance as an independent fac¬ 
tor in society that has to be taken ac¬ 
count of as any sort of social collecth’e 
- has meant that Blair’s wing of the 
party has felt little need to make con¬ 
cessions to it This is despite the fact 
that it continues to provide the mass, 
atomised electoral base of Labour. 

Thus, it has become commonplace 
in political discourse - and not simply 
that of the revolutionary left - to talk of 
the emergence of a political vacuum. 
The working class has all but lost any 
independent political representation in 
contemporary society - what new po¬ 
litical force can seriously offer itself to 
fill the space increasingly vacated by 
Labour? 

Whatever its modest successes on 
May 4, the BNP is simply not a viable 
vehicle to present any serious chal¬ 
lenge to the mainstream parties and 
their hegemony. Tbs, it can winsome 
electoral ground amongst the more 
demoralised and disorientated sec¬ 
tions of the white working class, but it 
is simply too tainted with Nazism to 
make a breakthrough into mass poli¬ 
tics. 

A serious electoral setback for it 
would likely shatter the fragile truce 
between those who aspire to replicate 
the modest successes of the likes of 
France’s LePen orAustria’s Haider and 
the unreconstructed national social¬ 
ists. However, the progress of the BNP 
could serve as an example, or inspira¬ 
tion, to others with far-right and fascis¬ 
ts predilections. After all, up to now 
Britain has remained pretty unique in 


western Europe in having no rightwing 
radical-populist movement with some 
appreciable parliamentary representa¬ 
tion - and everything tells us that the 
left will be singularly ill-equipped to 
fight such a menace. 

So the question we have to ask our¬ 
selves is - how would the Marxist left 
fight such a development? Frankly, as 
it is presently constituted, pretty abys¬ 
mally, we would suggest For all the 
ubiquitous talk of a ‘new workers’ par¬ 
ty’ doing the rounds in left circles, it 
has so far failed to seriously address 
itself to filling the vacuum at the heart 
of working class representation with 
something genuinely viable - that is, 
Marxism. In fact, we are actually wit¬ 
nessing something rather strange. In 
their desperation for success, impor¬ 
tant sections of the left have actually 
aped not simply the crass opportun¬ 
ism of ‘official communism’ from the 
mid-1930s onwards, but even ap¬ 
proached the task in a way that paral¬ 
lels what the fascists have done. 

The BNP has gpne to great lengths 
since the 1990s to ‘clean up its act’, as 
it were. Overt, electorally suicidal neo- 
Nazi imagery has been purged and the 
street-fighters of yesteryear are now 
suited and booted. The process has 
not been without conflict, of course. 
Hence the internal row over its deci¬ 
sion to select the grandson of an asy¬ 
lum-seeker, Sharif Abdel Gawad, to 
fight a seat in next month’s local elec¬ 
tions. Gawad, whom the BNP de¬ 
scribes as a “totally assimilated 
Gredc-Armenian”, was chosen to stand 
in the Bowling and Barkerend ward of 
Bradford as part of the ‘new look’ BNP 
strategy. 

Whatever the tensions, the process 
is clearly having real effects on the im¬ 
age the organisation presents to the 
political public - the BNP’s election 
manifesto, for instance, consists of a 
12-point list of pledges to: lower tax¬ 
es; save town centres and green belt; 
shrink bureaucracy; action against 
corruption; equal treatment; transport 
that works; asylum clampdown; no 
waste disposal charges; zero toler¬ 
ance for anti-social behaviour; educa¬ 
tion - end ‘trendy’ failure; no asset 
sell-offs, and restore local democracy 
(BNP council election manifesto). 

Apart from the strident anti-asylum- 
seeker stance, quite frankly, this is more 
or less the same sort of anodyne plat¬ 
form that sections of what passes for 
the Marxist left believe is most suita¬ 
ble for working class consumptioa So, 
while the BNP hides its national social¬ 


ism from the eyes of the electorate, the 
SWP also appears to believe that Re¬ 
spect should not mention the ‘S’ word 

- not even the non-class, milksop ver¬ 
sion of it, as it exists in Respect’s lame 
name. 

This is a disastrous course for the 
Marxist lei precisely because it cannot 
build in the same way as the populist 
right. In fact, genuine working class 
politics must start from an undeistand- 
ingthatitwill initiallybeinanminority 

- not because we wish to maintain some 
sort of clinical ideological hygienic 
zone around our ideas, but precisely 
because they are counter-intuitive. 
They strive to get beneath the surface 
appearance of developments in socie¬ 
ty and politics and thus run against 
what appears to be commonsensical. 
Marxist - that is, genuinely true, work¬ 
ing class - ideas will start from a minor¬ 
ity, fight to gain a committed audience 
and from there to a majority. 

Thus, whatever their subjective in¬ 
tentions, in their crass impatience to 
win the allegiance of the masses, lead¬ 
ers of the SWP or the Socialist Party 
will take their organisations in the di¬ 
rection of articulating popular preju¬ 
dices or cham’inistic common sense - 
the very ground that even the BNP, let 
alone some larger and more serious 
rightwing project, is so much better at 
occupying than us, of course. The 
hard fight over the question of immi¬ 
gration controls is an instructive exam¬ 
ple here, I think. 

Socialist Worker's ‘What the SWP 
stands for’ is increasingly assuming 
the form of an interesting historical rel¬ 
ic without any future practical use - the 
political equivalent of a belly button. 
Thus, we can still read in it that this 
organisation is apparently against 
“everything which turns workers from 
one country against those from other 
countries” and - as a consequence of 
this - the comrades “oppose all immi¬ 
gration controls”. This contains an im¬ 
portant truth - that state control of the 
international movement of the working 
class fosters divisions that fatally un¬ 
dermine the ability of any particular 
national contingent of the proletariat to 
defend its own interests. 

But precisely because this ‘hot’ is¬ 
sue of immigration - surely one of the 
BNP’s winning cards - is a hard one to 
argue, the left ducks it. As SWPer Ela- 
ne Heffemanput it to one comrade who 
questioned why the open borders po¬ 
sition was not to be pushed, it would 
be like talking to a “brick wall” with 
most workers ( Weekly Worker March 


23). 

Thus, in practice as opposed the 
dusty corners of the ‘What the SWP 
fights for’ column, George Galloway - 
brother number one in Respect - sets 
the operative parameters on this poli¬ 
cy question for the coalition with his 
disgraceful remarks to the Morning 
Star, where he argued for a form of‘con¬ 
trolled immigration’ “basedonapoints 
system and our own needs”. After all, 
it is common sense that “every coun¬ 
try must have control of its own bor¬ 
ders” and that “no-one serious is 
advocating the scrapping of immigra¬ 
tion controls” ( Weekly Worker Febru¬ 
ary 24 2005). 

The SWP-Respect refuses to chal¬ 
lenge the chauvinist ideas held by mil¬ 
lions of workers for exactly the same 
reasons as the Socialist Party’s Han¬ 
nah Sell once explained, with admira¬ 
ble candour. Calls to scrap immigrations 
controls are “utopian” precisely be¬ 
cause what she defined as “most ad¬ 
vanced sections of the working class” 
do believe in them. (In fact, most ad¬ 
vanced workers do not - this is precise¬ 
ly one of the criteria that characterises 
them as advanced and not medium lev- 
elor evenbackward in political terms.) 
For this reason, it was a bad idea to 
“write down what is blatantly true and 
we all believe” - because adherence to 
that truth puts us in a minority, initially 
(Weekly Worker March 15 2001). 

The left’s quick-fix schemes to win 
political influence are doomed and its 
impatience could spell the end of it as 
anything recognisable as a Marxist 
current in society. 

There is no doubt that the BNP - 
which currently has 20 councillors - is 
mounting a relatively substantial elec¬ 
tion campaign. It will be standing 356 
candidates and at the BNP’s campaign 
launch on Good Friday, Nick Griffin 
declared that the organisation was aim¬ 
ing to add “another 15 or 20 seats”. 

We shall see - in the 2005 general 
election the BNP raised its overall 
share of the vote from 0.5% to 1.2% - 
winning 192,850 votes from a base of 
47,219 in 2001. It also gained some 
measure of support during the 2004 
European elections, increasing its 
share from 3.9% to 4.9% - but did not 
come close to actually winning a Euro 
seat. However, having said that, 
Searchlight has issued an electoral 
analysis which rather speculatively 
asserts that the BNP is within reach of 
5% of the vote and that could - if true 
- see it winning 70 council seats. 

The left should take note, but under¬ 
stand that the relatively good showing 
of the BNP - if that indeed transpires - 
is actually a minor symptom of a much 
greater malaise. 

First, that of the decline and demise 
of working class politics, even in the 
attenuated form of old-style Labourism 
and‘official communism’. Then, that of 
the inability of contemporary, manage¬ 
rial forms of establishment politics to 
connect with masses of deeply alien¬ 
ated people in our society - the lame 
ideas put forward by Gordon Brown for 
‘reclaiming’ the union flag from the likes 
of the BNP are unlikely to re-connect 
people with a bullish sense of national 
purpose and cohere British workers, 
the Smiths or the Patels, around the 
endless myths and inventions of the 
nation. 

Lastly, and most importantly for us, 
there is the programmatic crisis of the 
left. Labour has more or less deserted 
the field of political representation of 
the working class, leaving a yawning 
space that can at least start to be filled 
by Marxism. 

But where is the lefl?liuw Bynon 
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‘Reformism from above’? 


Anne Me Shane compares Respect’s election materials to 
Socialist Worker’s 4 What the Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
column 


kk 


T 


he present system cannot 
be patched up or reformed 
it has to be overthrown. 
There is no parliamentary road. The 
structures of the present parliament, 
anny, police and judiciary cannot be 
taken over and used by the working 
class ... At most parliamentary activ¬ 
ity can be used to make propaganda 
against the present system” (‘What 
the Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
Socialist Worker). 

Clearly the yawning gap between 
the SWP’s theory and its practice must 
be closed at some point. The organi¬ 
sation’s practice - the real politics it is 
presenting to millions of working dass 
electors - bluntly contradicts its liter¬ 
ary loyalty to revolutionary politics. 

This is nowhere more obvious than 
in the Respect ‘heartlands’ of east 
London. “Lets take our town hall 
back!” blares the banner headline of 
the Tower Hamlets election broad¬ 
sheet Our town hall? Since when has 
Tower Hamlets council ever been con¬ 
trolled by the working class? Never. 
So, if not the working class, for whom 
is this part of the local state bureauc¬ 
racy tobe reclaimed? Inside weare told 
that Respect will introduce policies to 
put east-enders first, rather than big 
business. Elsewhere this populist 
appeal is simply to “voters”, who 
George Galloway tells us are not stu¬ 
pid and therefore can be expected to 
vote for Respect. 

These same “voters” are informed 


From Labour to Respect 
councillor Abdul Karim Sheikh 



that a Respect council will fundamen¬ 
tally change their quality of life - and 
all they have to do is deliver a vote on 
May 4, then sit back and wait for the 
Galloway team to deliver. It will “dra¬ 
matically reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions in its first term, aiming for a 
60% reduction in emissions by 2030”. 
It will end council housing privatisa¬ 
tion, build more houses, create new 
school places, regenerate the bor¬ 
ough’s rundown parts and attract 
more small businesses into tire area. 

As Tony Cliff (a comrade not un¬ 
known to SWPers) once put it, “For a 
very long time in British history the 
prevailing ideology in the British work¬ 
ing class was that of parliamentary re¬ 
formism. This old-style reformism had 
one central feature of particular impor¬ 
tance to socialists. As an ideology it 
told workers, ‘Leave it to your leaders 

- your MPs and your trade union chiefs 

- to win reforms for you’. This was, in 
other words, ‘reformism from above’ 
...” (Tony Cliff In the thick of workers ’ 
sti-uggle, selected writings, Vol 1, Lon¬ 
don 2002, pp 101-2). 

To win all these refonns on behalf 
of workers, the Tower Hamlets broad¬ 
sheet assures readers: “Respect will 
work constructively with any party on 
measures that will improve the lives 
of local people.” Maybe a hung coun¬ 
cil could see a Respect coalition with 
Labour, Liberal Democrats and even 
Tories? 

In Newham the propaganda is much 
thesame tired mix¬ 
ture of localism 
and reformism, 
with similar flatu¬ 
lent promises 
about the idyll 
that life will consti¬ 
tute under a Re¬ 
spect-controlled 
council. 

We are assured 
that “Respect 
works for the 
whole communi¬ 
ty”. It is the only 
opposition party 
worth voting for 
because it is the 
only one challeng¬ 
ing La hour in all of 
the wards: “The 
Tories and Lib 
Dems do not have 
the people to 
stand and will be 
only fielding a tiny 
number of candi¬ 
dates.” A vote for 


them is therefore a “wasted vote”, as 
they have no hope of being elected. 
No differences of principles there - 
just make your vote count! 

Much is made of Respect’s oppo¬ 
sition to the destruction of Queens 
Market, which the council plans to 
bulldoze to make room for luxury 
housing. But the Tories have also 
jumped on this bandwagon along 
with the other opposition parties and 
are standing candidates in four 
wards under the title ‘Conservatives 
Support Queens Market’. Again, no 
qualitative differences there. (Unless 
Respect really, really means it, of 
course - see www.friendsofqueens 
market.org.uk). 

With the partial exceptionofthe Iraq 
war and occupation, it is hard to spot 
the differences between Respect and 
other parties on the strength of the 
political material that has been put out 
so far. Like the Liberal Democrats, 
Respect complains about corruption 
and large payouts to councillors but, 
tellingly, there are no pledges to limit 
expenses and payments. As readers 
will know, at the Respect conference 
themotioncaUingforall electedmem- 
bers to take home no more than the 
average wage of a skilled worker was 
defeated - thanks in good measure to 
the SWP bloc vote. Indeed Galloway 
and Yvonne Ridley have both talked 
of wanting a fivefold pay increase on 
any MP’s salary! 

Respect promises to end corruption 
-but proposes no effective measures 
through which elected representa¬ 
tives can been held to account. There 
is no talk of opening the books, let 
alone measures to establish an alter¬ 
native and truly democratic way of 
running society as a whole. So any 
Respect councillors will be subject to 
no real democratic transparency or 
control, either by the local electorate 
or the political organisation they 
stood for - but they won’t be corrupt, 
they promise; and they won’t close 
any schools or community centres. 

Frankly, this is the sort of vacuous 
la ib that we expect from all mainstream 
politicians come election time. Seri¬ 
ously, what party stands in an elec¬ 
tion promising to cut and swindle? 

The antiquated Socialist Worker 
‘what we stand for’ column tells us 
thatwe can only use elections to make 
propaganda for socialism - a narrow 
position, frankly, but nevertheless a 
statement that egresses some sort of 
revolutionary impulse. Of course, in 
keeping with the SWP’s role as born- 
again reformists, it is no surprise to 



Tony Cliff: against “refoimism from above” 


findnomention ofthe ‘S’ word in any 
of the Tower Hamlets and Newham 
election material. The appeal is to a 
classless east end, to voters in gener¬ 
al and not the working class. There is 
not even a fleeting reference to class 
interests; just promises from above. 

While Respect in Tower Hamlets 
and Newham enters the battle with a 
puffed up conviction that victory is 
within their grasp, things are a tad 
more modest elsewhere. 

In Hackney, Respect is standing 
SWP member Dean Ryan for mayor. 
Another eight candidates contest in 
four wards - out of which at least six 
are SWP members. No ambition to 
win the council here. At the last mem¬ 
bers’ meeting we were told that com¬ 
rade Ryan’s campaign was a purely 
propaganda one - although the qual¬ 
ity of the propaganda remains highly 
dubious from a socialist point of view. 
In reality, Respect will be extraordinar¬ 
ily lucky to win even a single seat in 
Hackney. 

Enthusiasm is certainly lacking 
when it comes to campaigning This 
previously strong area for the Social¬ 
ist Alliance has lost out in the leader- 
ship’s priorities. SWP comrades 
complain about the lack of help they 
are getting with supporters and mem¬ 
bers being pushed further east - in¬ 
cluding many active Hackney SWP 
members. They have become the 
poor relation. 

There are also nuanced differenc¬ 
es in the literature being distributed. 
While their comrades in Tower Ham¬ 
lets promise more community policing 
and “humane and prosperous” bor¬ 
oughs, SWPers in Hackney promote 
grassroots campaigns and opposition 
to closures. They will “stand ip to big 
business” and defend asylum-seek¬ 
ers. 

Interestingly there is no reference 
at all to asylum-seekers in the Tower 
Hamlets literature. Nor is the issue 
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mentioned in the ‘Respect east end 
charter’ posted on its website on April 
18 (www. respectcoalitioaorg). Is this 
seen as a vote-loser? Another incon¬ 
venient policy dropped because of 
unpopularity on the doorstep? 

Hackney Respect also has a mark¬ 
edly different attitude to the other 
parties. The most recent leaflet tells us 
that “We cannot expect the major par¬ 
ties to protect our interests”, as they 
are all funded by millionaires. And in 
the leaflet for Cazenove ward the can¬ 
didates (both SWP) are asking for 
votes on the basis that they “have 
shown they are willing to challenge the 
establishment”. 

Being anti-establishment is some¬ 
thing that some other Respect candi¬ 
dates elsewhere cannot be accused of. 
Councillor Abdul Karim Sheikh BEM 
came over to Respect from Labour in 
Newham recently. The British Empire 
Medal is an award given by the queen 
for community services of one sort or 
another. I could not locate when and 
for what services this was awarded, 
butit isatitletbat Mr Karim wears with 
pride, as it is listed after his name on 
all occasions - except on Respect leaf¬ 
lets actually. 

The same councillor was secretary 
of the Alliance of Muslim Associa¬ 
tions, president of Newham North 
Muslim Association and he was clear¬ 
ly viewed as a trusted figure by the 
local Labour apparatus, judging from 
the large number of council commit¬ 
tees and forums for regeneration he 
was active on. It would be interesting 
to know why he left Labour for Re¬ 
spect, but I doubt that Respect’s ‘anti¬ 
establishment’ credentials figured 
prominently. 

Another is Shamim Choudbury, who 
stood for the Conservatives in the St 
Dunstan’s and Stepney Green ward in 
the Tower Hamle ts May 2002 election, 
and received 566 votes. Choudhury is 
standing for Respect in the Shadwell 
ward in May. Again it would be inter¬ 
esting to know the reasons for the 
switch. 

There are clearly tensions within 
Respect as this election draws closer. 
In Tower Hamlets andNewham, where 
the best chances of a breakthrough 
exist, anti-establishment posturing is 
surplus to requirements. What is need¬ 
ed are candidates with connections, 
people who can plug into the “net¬ 
works” the SWP’s internal bulletin, 
Party notes, spoke of back in 2005: 
“the ne tworks that exist in every work¬ 
ing class community - trade unions, 
community groups, churches, 
mosques, etc” ( Party notes May 23 
2005). People who can pull the strings 
to mobilise a particular ethnic or reli¬ 
gious vote, perhaps • 
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ECOLOGY 

Darker shades of green 

Jack Conrad questions the romantic images presented by green primitives and cautions against the seductive 
lures of ecofascism 



Adolf Hiller: nature-worshippiig green 


G reenism likes to portray itself 
as being above ‘antiquated’ 
notions of left, centre and 
right While green organisations have 
the great merit of locating and detail¬ 
ing the ecological crisis confronting 
humanity, they completely fail when 
it comes to identifying a realistic so¬ 
cial agent capable of carrying out the 
complete social transformation need¬ 
ed to achieve any kind of healthy met¬ 
abolic relationship between nature 
and human needs. 

Even when capitalism is criticised in 
a way that goes beyond simply list¬ 
ing off its faults in the form of oil spills, 
species loss and habitat damage, in a 
way that recognises that capitalism is 
uniquely destructive ecologically be¬ 
cause of its endless need to expand, 
greens all too often insist that there is 
a much more important underlying 
evil. It is humanity itself. Crudely put, 
there are too many of us. 

Greenism thereby becomes indistin¬ 
guishable from neo-Malthusianism 
and in effect joins those who blame 
the poor working class and peasant 
victims of imperialist exploitation of 
the so-called third world for their pov¬ 
erty. 

Lacking a viable social agent and 
discounting historical materialism and 
Marxism - essential to any rational or 
scientific explanation of inequality, 
overproduction and ecological de¬ 
struction - greenism can easily fall 
prey to fascistic temptations. Derek 
Wall, a prominent leftwing member of 
the official Green Party inEnglandand 
Wales, readily admits as much. Green¬ 
ism, he warns - presumably from first¬ 
hand experience - is “ripe for 
reapropriation by softly-spoken Na¬ 
zis who articulate a rhetoric of decen¬ 
tralisation, justice, and the rural, while 
seeking to build insular authoritarian 
communities based on atavistic no¬ 
tions ofblood and soil and anti-Semit¬ 
ic hatred”. 1 

Primitives 

We can highlight this danger of “re- 
appropriation” by turning to the fring¬ 
es of deep greenism and the 
primitivists. Having nailed down the 
shockingly awful logic of their pro¬ 
gramme, we shall examine the green 
ideological roots of German Nazism 
and show that all movements and 
schools of thought which put nature 
first are prone to the lure of hard-right 
politics and, under certain circum¬ 
stances, fascism. 

The green primitives’ world view 
finds its highest expression in the 
quotation-dense writings of intellec¬ 
tual shamans like John Zerzan. AMao- 
ist student radical in the 1960s, he 
arrived at anarchism in the 1970s. 
Zerzan is one of quite a range of deep 
greens who refuse to condemn Ted 
Kaczynski, the unabomber. Shooting 
to fame in the aftermath of the 1999 
Seattle World Trade Organisation pro¬ 
tests, he now regularly does globe¬ 
trotting speaking tours. 

Recoiling from the grinding tyran¬ 
ny of wage-slavery, the soulless 
kitsch of crass commercialism and 
the heart-breaking ecological de¬ 
struction wrought by capitalism, 
green primitives seek redemption in 
the mists of the distant past - or at 
least as they fancy it to have been. 
To bring about their future-past, 
they concoct various utopian plans 
for a stage-by-stage escape from 
the “10,000 years of darkness and 
captivity”. 2 Part echo of Martin 
Heidegger and his critique of tech¬ 


nocratic reason, part invocation of 
a lost innocence, part imminent 
threat. 

Their promised land is the endless 
wilderness. A suitably humbled, re¬ 
pentant humanity must return to the 
Palaeolithic ways of the ancestors and 
live in perfect harmony with nature. 
The goal is a nearzero ecological foot¬ 
print Industry and even peasant ag¬ 
riculture are damned as unsustainable 
and unnatural. 

Purportedly, humanity’s fall from 
grace began with symbolic culture - 
language, art, religion, mathematics, 
etc. So one madcap schema is to get 
back to when our species was not 
human- ie, cultural -butanimal. Aret- 
rogression from blood and soil to sim¬ 
ply blood. 

Implementing such a complete re¬ 
treat from the human would necessi¬ 
tate a reduction of the global 
population not by a half or two-thirds. 
That is the recipe of pale green timid¬ 
ity. Rather what the green primitivists 
appear to have in mind is more like a 
99.9% cut. Estimates, when it comes 
to the distant past, can only be heroic 
guesses. That said, prior to the “dark¬ 
ness and captivity” brought about by 
the agricultural revolution some 
10,000 years ago, it is thought that 
there were 10 million hunter-gatherers 
globally. That is one ‘natural’ figure. 

Undaunted, primitive greens tempt¬ 
ingly ask us to “open our minds to 
images of their idyllic past and to ma¬ 
ture concepts that are oriented toward 
the fulfilment of these images”. 3 If 
one happens to be amongst the cho- 
senfew, there is, I readilyadmit, some¬ 
thing attractive, almost majestic, in 
contemplating a future based on the 
long dead past. 

Crystal clean air without a hint or 
traceof industrial pollution. Seas teem¬ 
ing with plankton, fish, whale, dol¬ 
phin, seal and turtle. Boreal forests 
once again covering vast tracts of 
Eurasia and North America, home to 
abundant dear, elk, wild pig, bear and, 
at the top of the feeding chain, packs 
of wolves, prowling tigers and other 
big cats. Savannah grasslands 
roamed by millions of elephant, rhino, 
hyena and lion and packed full of ze¬ 
bra, wildebeest and antelope. In low¬ 
land areas, stretching as far as the eye 
can see, reedy marshlands; and, each 


spring and autumn, huge flocks of 
migrating birds turning the sky black 
with their uncountable numbers. 

Wandering through this earthly par¬ 
adise, organised in little tribal bands, 
are the descendants of the green prim¬ 
itives. Maybe 10 million, maybe 20 mil¬ 
lion of them. Living in tune with their 
environment, they are physically fit, 
consume a tremendous variety of dif¬ 
ferent plants and animals and know 
none of our modem diseases, such as 
measles, smallpox or even the com¬ 
mon cold (in order to spread and 
therefore survive the pathogens re¬ 
sponsible for such diseases require a 
host population that is sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently concentrat¬ 
ed). Hunting and gathering occupy 
the tribal band only for comparative¬ 
ly brief periods of time. Most of the 
day is taken up with eating, relaxing, 
sleeping and playing. Numerous dan¬ 
gers confront them. While life is on 
average relatively short, the pleasures 
and compensations are many. 

However, what about those billions 
of missing human beings? The uncho¬ 
sen Suddenly, it is not idyllic images 
that come to my mind. Instead it is 
Dachau, Belsen and Auschwitz. At¬ 
tempting to impose aprimitivist solu¬ 
tion on the unchosen, retracing even 
the first steps back to the Edenic gar¬ 
den, would require hell - capturing the 
machinery of a strong state and fanat¬ 
ical cadre prepared to oversee forced 
sterilisation and surely mass extermi¬ 
nation. All the crimes of the murder¬ 
ous 20th century pale into utter 
insignificance. 

It can also be usefully pointed out 
here that some 73,000 years agp hu¬ 
mans would surely have qualified for 
inclusion on a list of endangered spe¬ 
cies. The Toba mega-eruption, in Su¬ 
matra, sent 10 billion tons of ash 
pluming into the upper atmosphere. 
Across the whole planet sunlight was 
either blotted out altogether or sub¬ 
stantially dimmed Temperatures plum¬ 
meted. Because of the gloomy, 
chillingly cold and barrenyears of vol¬ 
canic winter that followed, almost all 
life forms suffered decimation. Our 
species, which had reached some 
100,000 globally, was brought to the 
brink of extinction. After Toba, it is 
reckoned that there were only 2,000 
homo sapiens remaining alive. 4 They 


teetered on the knife’s edge between 
survival and oblivion. 

In other words, nature can turn 
deadly and produce another, altogeth¬ 
er precarious, ‘natural’ figure for the 
human population. Such fragility, pre¬ 
cisely because humanity belongs to 
and relies upon nature, is why Marx¬ 
ists insist on arguing that we must 
continue to enhance - not lessen, let 
alone abandon - our ability to alter na¬ 
ture. Of course, what is requiredis not 
another illusory bout of technologi¬ 
cal Prometheanism - a new generation 
of nuclear power stations, CO 2 se¬ 
questration, Mars colonisation, etc. 
That would be tragedy. Pseudo-solu¬ 
tions that would compound already 
daunting problems. What is required 
is the revolutionary Prometheanism of 
total social transformation 

Blackgreens 

According to orthodox Marxism, es¬ 
pecially in the seminal writings of 
Leon Trotsky, the category ‘fascism’ 
specifically defines those parties or 
movements which recruit, or active¬ 
ly aspire to recruit, a desperate, en¬ 
raged and disorientated petty 
bourgeois mass, crucially in order to 
fashion them into a counterrevolu¬ 
tionary battering ram. The overrid¬ 
ing strategic target being the 
organised working class. Terrorism 
momentarily becomes the main 
method of social control. In the last 
analysis this madness is carried out 
in the interests of finance capital. 

Others are more casual. Far too cas¬ 
ual. ‘Fascist’ or'fascism’ isgratuitous- 
ly banded about. It becomes a crude 
insult A swear word. Rightwing chau¬ 
vinist parties in Europe, such as the 
Front National in France and the 
Folkeparti in Denmark, are routinely 
labelled Nazi by the Socialist Workers 
Party and its various ‘united fronts’. 
The United Kingdom Independence 
Party is just as stupidly branded fas- 
cist-lite by others on the economistic 
and anarchistic left Even the police 
and leftwing opponents become fas¬ 
cist by the same slippery slope ‘meth¬ 
od’. The emotion, the desire to attack 
is unmistakable. But it hardly counts 
as Marxism. 

I devoted a chapter of my book 
Remaking Europe (2004) to fascism 
and the misuse of the term. My inten¬ 


tion was to make a contribution to¬ 
wards putting the category back onto 
a proper, scientific footing, at least 
amongst Marxists. But am I indulging 
in the same deplorable practice when 
it comes not only to the primitivists but 
other misanthropic greens who see 
human beings as the problem? Am I 
preaching one thing and practising 
another? Is the suggestion that green¬ 
ism can trickle or flow into e cofascism 
hyperbole? 

According to Kev Smith, himself a 
loyal green, there can be no doubt that 
the chauvinist right inEuropeis in the 
process of greening itself. He worried¬ 
ly notes that these movements are 
“invoking ecological themes” to up¬ 
date their ideology and now “speak’ 
in what he calls the “new language of 
ecology.” 5 

But if we look at this phenomenon 
of greening from the vantage point 
provided by history, it is clear that 
there is an ‘old language of ecology’ 
that was spoken by the far right in the 
19th century. In fact, both the chau¬ 
vinist right and the greens base them¬ 
selves on the same ideological 
construct which emphasises “the su¬ 
premacy of the earth over people”. 
There couldbe said to be another fun¬ 
damental similarity. Alike, the far right 
and greens often privilege “feelings” 
and intuition over reason and ration¬ 
ality. 

What of fascism? There is, of 
course, a long history of feudal and 
conservative greenism tipping over 
into the politics of counterrevolution, 
including overt fascism. 

The Soil Association in Britain 
counted Jorian Jenks amongst it 
founding members. He edited its jour- 
mlMotherEarthtilhis death in 1963. 
In the 1930s he was the agricultural 
advisor to the British Union of Fas¬ 
cists and remained throughout his life 
a close associate and disciple of Os¬ 
wald Mosley. 6 

Arthur Kenneth Chesterton was 
likewise closely associated with far- 
right environmentalism during the 
1930s. However, he concluded that 
Mosley had gone soft on the Jews 
and decided to go his own way. In 193 8 
he helped found the National Social¬ 
ist League. Fittingly this twisted big¬ 
ot was elected the first chair of the 
National Front 

His uncle, Gilbert Keith - GK Ches¬ 
terton, a catholic and author of the Fa¬ 
ther Brown stories - invented the 
theory of distributionism along with 
Hillaire Belloc. They claimed to offer 
a third way between capitalism and 
communism and upheld the ‘green’ 
panacea of ‘three acres and a cow’. 
Their model was medieval ruralism. 
Their aim was to turn the modern pro¬ 
letariat into an inert, self-supporting, 
petty bourgeois mass. And, needless 
to say, their enemy was the Jews and 
communism. 

This odious tradition of hating hu¬ 
man beings and loving nature pro¬ 
duced David Icke, the fonner Green 
Party spokesperson who nowadays 
crazily talks of an alien takeover and 
an all-enveloping Jewish conspiracy 
which runs the world. He blames the 
Jews for the October 1917 revolution 
and the two world wars. 

As for the National Front and the 
British National Party, they experience 
not the least trouble in drawing on 
their ideological origins and present¬ 
ing a green face to the public. In the 
1980s, the National Frant’s Joe Pearce 
described “social justice, ecology and 
racial purity” as the three pillars of 
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“nationalism”. 7 As for the BNP, it 
hosts a rather amateurish ‘Land and 
people’ website which boasts of its 
heartfelt wish to protect Britain’s wild¬ 
life, villages, land, farming and tradi¬ 
tions and freedom. 8 

Wandervogel 

Not surprisingly, Germany is even 
more instructive. In the late 19th cen¬ 
tury the country underwent a process 
of rapid industrialisation. That result¬ 
ed in massive social dislocation and 
the ruination of a whole layer of the 
German petty bourgeoisie. Farmers, 
tradesmen, small businesses. One 
perfectly understandable response 
was a ‘back to nature’ movement. 
However, anti-capitalism melded with 
nature worship, rightwing Volk poli¬ 
tics and even revived ideas of pagan¬ 
ism. 

Young men, particularly students, 
joined the German Youth Movement, 
the Wandervogel (roughly ‘free spir¬ 
its’ or ‘rovers’), which can be traced 
back to the late 1880s. Membership 
grew rapidly and soon reached the 
tens of thousands. Trekking through 
forests and climbing hills and moun¬ 
tains, these petty bourgeois rebels 
sought deliverance in a mystical one¬ 
ness with nature. Camping under the 
stars, they linked arms and sang old 
German songs - there was a strong un¬ 
dercurrent of homoeroticism. They in¬ 
stituted the custom of fervently 
greeting each other by proclaiming 
‘Heil. ’ 

All in all, a hopeless attempt to es¬ 
cape from the alienation of urban life. 
A protest against capitalism. But also 
a protest against society itself. The 
stress was on individual transforma¬ 
tion. No wonder some wags have char¬ 
acterised the Wandervogel 
movement as ‘rightwing hippies’. 

Wandervogel was “a hodgepodge 
of counter-cultural elements, blend¬ 
ing neo-romanticism, eastern philos¬ 
ophies, nature mysticism, hostility to 
reason and a ... search for authentic, 
non-alienated social relations”. Its 
back-to-the-land cult “spurred a pas¬ 
sionate sensitivity to the natural world 
and the damage it suffered”. 9 

Many contemporary concerns were 
anticipated by the movement’s theo¬ 
reticians - Ludwig Klages being par¬ 
ticularly notable. The extinction of 
species, upsetting the global ecolog¬ 
ical balance, deforestation, the de¬ 
struction of aboriginal peoples and 
natural habitats, urban sprawl and the 
increasing alienation of people from 
nature. Even the damage caused by 
rampant tourism was condemned. All 
of this before 1914. 

But, as already hinted, there was 
another, much darker side to Wander¬ 
vogel. Most were overt racists and 
many viciously anti-semitic. Klages’s 
outrage against capitalism’s degrada¬ 
tion of nature certainly ran alongside 
anobnoxious anti-semitism. Not with¬ 
out justification he has been credited 
with being the intellectual precursor 
of Nazism and the Third Reich. In the 
name of individuality, authenticity and 
naturalness Klages completely reject¬ 
ed reason and rational thought itself. 

Peter Staudenmaier - along with 
Janet Biehl, author of the Bookchi- 
nite paper Ecofascism: lessons from 
the German experience - argues, 
rightly in my opinion, that such a 
“wholesale indictment of reason 
cannot help but have savage polit¬ 
ical implications”. 10 By definition 
the door is slammed on democracy 
and any prospect of consciously re¬ 
constructing society and its rela¬ 
tionship with nature. At the same 
time such irrationalism is prone to 
the most brutal anti-humanism. 

Naturally, once World War I began, 
patriotic youth flocked to the colours 
and what they saw as a glorious na¬ 
tional crusade. Wandervogel frag¬ 
mented - along religious and political 
lines - but continued after the cata¬ 
clysm. A few strands gravitated to¬ 
wards Marxism. There were social 


democratic and communist youth 
movements in the 1920s. However, 
most remained on the hard right and 
eventually fell within the orbit of Na¬ 
zism. Nature-worship combined with 
Fiihrer-worship. 

Wandervogel left a deep ideologi¬ 
cal imprint on the collective imagina¬ 
tion which Adolf Hitler both 
psychologically absorbed and har¬ 
nessed politically. He too spoke the 
language of conservative greenism. 
The German Volk had to subordinate 
itself to the iron laws of nature, which 
alone guides us “on the path of 
progress”. Hitler argued that it was 
necessary for people to know these 
laws - in order to obey them. To act 
otherwise “would be to rise in revolt 
against heaven”. 11 

Nazi greens 

Hitler took for granted that human¬ 
ity was biologically divided, further¬ 
more that it is destined to a bloody 
struggle of race against race. Biolog¬ 
ical categories easily blurred over 
into social categories. History there¬ 
by became part of the “eternal strug¬ 
gle for existence”. Logically then, 
politics has to be based on the di¬ 
rect application of nature’s laws. 
Only the strongest survive. The 
weak must submit or be exterminat¬ 
ed. For Hitler, that is the inescapa¬ 
ble “law” which unites humanity 
and society with nature. As soon as 
the human mind is fooled into be¬ 
lieving that it is “superior to nature 
and its laws, then it destroys the real 
substance which is the bearer of the 
mind’. 12 

The etbnocide perpetuated against 
the Jews was easily justified through 
this biological determinism. Suppos¬ 
edly, the Jews were uniquely adapta¬ 
ble to any land or place and were 
ideologically equated with bacteria. 
Once a people rids itself of the Jews 
then it can “return spontaneously to 
the natural order”. 13 Let us note that 
during the first half of the 20th centu¬ 
ry there was, especially in Europe, a 
pernicious and widespread scape¬ 
goating of Jews. They were charged 
with exploiting the ‘proletarian’ na¬ 
tions through the banks and stock 
exchanges, and held responsible for 
the retrogression of civilisation - the 
farmer being a distorted form of the 
class struggle, the latter a distorted 
recognition of capitalist decline. 

Undoubtedly the most sophisticat¬ 
ed exponent of rightwing greenism 
was the philosopher, Martin 
Heidegger. He is widely celebrated as 
a precursor of modem ecological 
thinking. 

A jaundiced critic of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, Heidegger preached the virtues 
of ‘authentic being’. His critique of 
humanism, his call to “let things be”, 
his notion that humanity is involved 
in a ‘play’ or ‘dance’ with earth, sky 
and gods, his contemplative 
thoughts on the authentic modes of 
dwelling, his protest against industri¬ 
al degradation of the planet, his stress 
on the importance of the local and the 
‘homeland’, his call for humanity to 
protect and preserve nature, instead 
of dominating it - all these aspects of 
Heidegger’s thought have been used 
to support the claim that he is a foun¬ 
dational deep green theorist. Espe¬ 
cially on the basis of his rejection of 
the cult of technology as an index of 
progress and his denial of anthropo¬ 
centrism, deep greens in particular 
have placed Heidegger on the panthe¬ 
on of their eco-giants. 

That despite the fact that in 1933 
he became a card-carrying member 
of the Nazi Party! No calculated 
move designed to further an aca¬ 
demic career. Tom Rockmore cut¬ 
tingly points out that Heidegger 
stands absolutely alone “amongst 
the major thinkers of the 20th cen¬ 
tury” in being a “voluntary adher¬ 
ent of Nazism”. 14 Damningly, he 
shows that Heidegger’s philosophy 
and his Nazism were “insepara¬ 


ble”. 15 

In equal measure Hitler fuelled 
and fed off such rightwing philoso- 
phising. He claimed that western 
civilisation obscured the tme rela¬ 
tionship between humanity and na¬ 
ture. Somewhere in the course of 
history, our knowledge and under¬ 
standing of nature had supposedly 
gone astray. In Hitler’s torturedmind 
the culprit was located in Christian¬ 
ity (and by inference, of course, 
Jews and Marxism). He viewed the 
last two millennia as a denial of na¬ 
ture and of the irrefutable fact that 
humanity is part of nature. 

Privately Hitler railed - often during 
one of his tedious vegetarian dinner 
parties - against the sins of Christian¬ 
ity, and explained his longing for anew 
faith rooted in nature. He fervently be¬ 
lieved that humanity - authentic Ary¬ 
an humanity, that is - must eventually 
break with Christianity and fully merge 
with nature. His alternative religion 
would at last realise the unity between 
nature andthe masterrace: “From now 
on in, one may consider that there is 
no gap between the organic and the 
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inorganic world.” Hence salvation 
was to be found in the close study of 
nature anda religious veneration of all 
its manifestations and beauties. It is 
only “possible”, pontificated Hitler, 
“to satisfy the needs of the inner life 
by an intimate communion with na¬ 
ture”. 16 

Hitler’s agricultural expert, and lat¬ 
er a Riechminister, Walther Darre, was 
also a nature-worshipper. No ignorant 
Nazi bonehead, Darre was a highly 
qualified agronomist and in that ca¬ 
pacity he advocated organic farming 
and a balanced relationship with na¬ 
ture. Akernel of rationality. After 1933 
he initiated a state-backed campaign 
to introduce organic farming tech¬ 
niques which involved both big es¬ 
tates and many tens of thousands of 
smallholdings. 

Under circumstances of a pending 
war and the urgent need to boost food 
production this experiment met with 
some stiff resistance from other mem¬ 
bers of the Nazi hierarchy. Inevitably 
there existed a tension between the 
‘battle for production’ and ‘keeping 
the soil healthy’. Significantly, Darre, 
with the backing of Rudolph Hess and 
others, was able to maintain his poli¬ 
cy until 1942, when he resigned as 
Reich agriculture minister (ostensibly 
for private reasons; in reality because 
he dared question Hitler’s order to 
further reduce rations to labour 


camps). 

Darre packaged the Nazi agrarian 
programme with propaganda around 
the theme ‘ Blut und Boden’ (blood 
and soil). A slogan which implied the 
unity of the race, the Volk and its nat¬ 
ural environment. Anti-working class, 
anti-liberal and anti-modem, Darre 
was, though, decidedly pro-nature. 
Anna Bramwell perceptively writes of 
Hitler’s “Green Party”. However, her 
biographical account is marred some¬ 
what by a general downplaying of 
Darre’s fascism. She sees him as a 
misguided green. Revealingly she 
has even referred to him as the “father 
of the greens”. 17 He was, of course, 
an ecofascist or, put another way, a 
Nazi green. 

Darre came to Hitler’s attention af¬ 
ter writing The peasantry as the life 
source of the Nordic race (1928). A 
book which interwove social-Darwin- 
ist racial theories with an idealisation 
of rural life. Darre advocated an organ¬ 
ised exodus from the swollen, heav¬ 
ing, suffocating cities which were 
destroying the organic link between 
the Volk and nature. Other neo-pagan 
figures in the Nazi leadership, such as 
Heinrich Himmler, Rudolf Hess, Fritz 
Todt and Alfred Rosenberg, viewed 
cities through the same ecological 
lense (together they fonned what 
could justifiably be called the green 
wing of the Nazi Party). Urban life 
meant rootlessness, the intermixing of 
races and fostering class struggle. 
Hence Darre advocated a systematic 
return to the countryside. It is signif¬ 
icant therefore that the Nazis envis¬ 
aged a re-agarianisation of greater 
Germany and their European empire. 

Peasants were lauded as the back¬ 
bone of the German race. In Decem¬ 
ber 1942 the Nazi regime issued a 
characteristic decree, ‘On the treat¬ 
ment of the land in the eastern territo¬ 
ries’- a reference to the newly annexed 
portions of Poland. It read in part: 
“The peasant of our racial stock has 
always carefully endeavoured to in¬ 
crease the natural powers of the soil, 
plants and animals, and to preserve 
the balance of the whole of nature. For 
him, respect for divine creation is the 
‘measure of all culture’.” 

Hitler actively sought to re-estab¬ 
lish and reinvigorate this historically 
doomed class. Agricultural prices 
were fixed. Aryan farms were made in¬ 
alienable. Then there was Hitler’s pol¬ 
icy of territorial expansionism. 

Unwillingtobreakupthe great Jun¬ 
ker estates in Prussia, Hitler promised 
Lebensraum (living space) in the east. 
This would extend Germany deep into 
Russia (Germany’s India, according to 
Hitler). Conquered lands would be 
cleared of Slavic Undermenschen and 
seeded with a new generation of Ary¬ 
an farmers. According to Nazi ideolo¬ 
gy, this would guarantee the 
naturalism and racial strength of the 
German nation 

Left, centre or right 

The experience of Germany amply il¬ 
lustrates the volatility of ecological 
politics. It is not that concerns for the 
environment inevitably result inright¬ 
wing or fascist conclusions. There is 
a long history of leftwingers and pro¬ 
gressives stressing the vital impor¬ 
tance of nature for humanity. Eg, Karl 
Marx, Fredrick Engels, William Mor¬ 
ris, Nikolai Bukharin, Murray 
Bookchin. 

Nevertheless, for those not closely 
identified with working class politics 
or informed by a comprehensive ra¬ 
tional theory, there is no such social 
anchorage. Instead there is feeling, in¬ 
stinct and temptation. Even if they 
naively claim to eschew the standard 
categories of left, centre and right, 
green philosophies, pressure group 
campaigns and political organisa¬ 
tions which put nature first, which 
paint humanity as the problem are in¬ 
exorably drawn towards the flame of 
the extreme right and, under certain 
circumstances, fascism. 


From ‘objectively’ or‘common sen- 
sically’ prescribing population reduc¬ 
tion and demanding an immediate end 
to immigration, the methods of depor¬ 
tation and compulsory limits on fam¬ 
ily size are nothing more than a next 
logical step. Here is the programmatic 
stairway which leads from feudal, con¬ 
servative and primitive greenism to 
ecofascism. Because, frankly, it is also 
just another logical next step from de¬ 
portation and compulsory limits to 
mass sterilisation and from there to 
death camps. 

As the effects of global warming 
and ecological degradation impact 
more and more on public conscious¬ 
ness, it would be foolish, to say the 
least, to discount the possibility that 
even mainstream greens would not 
come out with more and more draco¬ 
nian solutions. 

Deep greenism is certainly predis¬ 
posed to “re appropriation” by the far 
right in a similar way that the Wander¬ 
vogel movement was “reappropriat¬ 
ed” by the Nazis. This, of course, is 
not inevitable. But those movements 
which claim to have transcended left, 
centre and right, which reject the class 
struggle as the means of achieving a 
sustainable society and venerate, not 
simply respect, nature are more than 
prone to anti-human conclusions. 

Dave Foreman, once a leading 
spokesperson of Earth First, springs 
to mind. He is one of those who glee¬ 
fully welcomed the Ethiopian famine 
as a means of limiting the human pop¬ 
ulation. Similar statements have been 
issued by deep greens vis-a-vis the 
Aids pandemic. Humans are seen as 
a threat, a danger, a cancer. 

Protests against the degradation of 
nature can be led from the left, centre 
or right. But no protest takes place 
within a vacuum. There is always a 
politicaland social matrix. Ecology as 
a thing in itself is an illusion. Refiisal 
to recognise this elementary fact is, as 
Peter Staudenmaier says, “the hall¬ 
mark of reactionary ecology”. 18 

Those who propose to change so¬ 
ciety sothatitisbroughtinto line with 
the eternal laws of nature, or the nat¬ 
ural order - often based on pseudo¬ 
scientific gobbledegook - actually 
demand that humanity submit to a 
form of barbarism. 

As with Thatcherism and the mar¬ 
ket, all contrary arguments are a pri¬ 
ori ruled out of order. There is no 
alternative. Supposedly no one can 
buck the iron laws of nature. Con¬ 
creteness, and therefore complexity, 
are reduced to a flattened, one-di¬ 
mensional, abstract nature. Mean¬ 
while, the real causes of ecological 
degradation go undiagnosed* 
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War and 

Mike Macnair puts the record straight on 
Lenin’s call for defeatism and insists on the 
necessity of the left taking the democratic 
question of arms seriously 


revolutionary 



Iraq: war poses the question of the internal coherence of the armed forces 


I began this series assessing how 
the debate in the French Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire 
around some new form of left unity, 
and possible alternatives, posed 
questions of revolutionary strategy. 
The second article looked at the sense 
in which ‘Marxism’ is a strategy, the 
strategy of the working class emanci¬ 
pating itself through organising to 
fight politically for socialism; and the 
third and fourth articleshave explored 
the strategic debate in the German 
SPD and Second International about 
how to carry this struggle forward. 

The right wing’s policy of winning 
reforms through coalition govern¬ 
ments has led us to where we are now 
(Blairism, etc). The left’s mass strike 
strategy posed but did not solve the 
question of government and has re¬ 
peatedly led nowhere. The centre’s 
strategy of patience created mass 
workers’ parties and movements. 
However, the centre’s ambiguities on 
the state and nationalism led it, when 
it was faced by war and revolution 
with sharp choices on state and na¬ 
tion, to collapse into the policy of the 
right wing of the movement. 

I wrote in the second article that the 
strategic debates of the Second Inter¬ 
national are more relevant to the mod¬ 
em workers’ movement than those of 
the Third International, in the first 
place because our times are closer to 
theirs than they are to the “short 20th 
century” (Hobsbawn), and secondly 
because at least some of the strategic 
concepts of the Comintern are not 
simply rendered obsolete by the fall 
of the USSR, but are proved by the 
fate of the ‘socialist countries’ to be a 
strategic blind alley. 

Nonetheless, we cannot simply 
splice the film of history to skip a cen¬ 
tury. Nor can we simply argue, as An¬ 
toine Artous, the editor of Critique 
Convnuniste, does, that “the current 
period is characterised by the end of 
the historical cycle which began with 
October 1917” ( Weekly Worker Feb¬ 
ruary 16). 

We live after the great schism in the 
socialist movement which resulted 
from the 1914-18 war. Most of the or¬ 
ganised left and a good many ‘inde¬ 
pendents’ still identify with traditional 
ideas derived from the first four con¬ 
gresses of the Comintern (usually in 
a diluted and confused form). 

Moreover, the Comintern re-posed 
the problems of the state and interna¬ 
tionalism, party organisation, unity 
and government coalitions. Any judg¬ 
ment on possible socialist strategies 
for the 21st century must take the 
Comintern’s ideas into account, even 
if in the end it proves necessary to 
reject some or all of them. 

Strategic alternatives 

There are three core elements of strat¬ 
egy proposed by the Comintern and 
its leadership. The first and the es¬ 
sence of the split was Lenin’s re¬ 
sponse to World War I - the idea of a 
defeatist policy. 

The second was the idea of the split 
itself. This started with the notion 
that organisational separation from 
the right, and the creation of a new 
type of International and a new type 


of party, would immunise the workers ’ 
movement against repeating the 
right’s betrayals. In 1921-22 it became 
apparent to the Comintern’s leader¬ 
ship that the right and centre could 
not be so easily disposed of, and the 
strategic problem of workers’ unity 
(and the question of government) re¬ 
posed itself in the form of the united 
front policy. But this policy stood in 
contradiction to the concept of the 
party established in 1920-21 and 
proved short-lived. 

The third was the problem of what 
form of authority could pose an alter¬ 
native to the capitalist political order. 
Beginning with ‘All power to the so¬ 
viets’, the Comintern leadership had 
shifted by 1920 to the idea that the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat was neces¬ 
sarily the dictatorship of the workers’ 
vanguard party. The united front turn 
of 1921-22 entailed a shifthereaswell, 
to the ideas of a workers’ or workers’ 
and fanners’ government as the imme¬ 
diate alternative to capitalist rule. 

Intbisarticlelwilldiscuss the ques¬ 
tion of war and revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism. This question comes first. Hal 
Draper has argued that Lenin was 
wrong on defeatism. If the strategic 
j udgment expressed in ‘ defeat! sm’ was 
wrong, Lenin was also wrong to argue 
for a split with the anti-war centrists. 

War a nd betrayal 

In August 1914 the parliamentary rep¬ 
resentatives of the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) and the ma¬ 
jority of the larger parties of the Sec¬ 
ond International in the belligerent 
countries voted for war credits for 
their national governments. In doing 
so, they betrayed commitments which 
had been made at the 1907 Stuttgart 
and 1912 Basel congresses of the In¬ 
ternational. 

If the war had appeared, as Engels 
imagined it in 1891, as a revanchist at¬ 
tack by France on Germany with Rus¬ 
sian support, and had been fought on 
German soil, the policy of the SPD 
might have been vindicated Howev¬ 
er, the partial success of the Schlief- 
fen planto outflank the French armies 
by attacking through Belgium, and the 
weakness of the tsarist army, meant 
that the war was not fought on Ger¬ 
man soil Moreover, both the long 
background of rising inter-imperialist 
tensions, andthe immediate diplomat¬ 
ic context (Gennan support of an Aus¬ 
trian ultimatum against Serbia for 
‘supporting’ what would now be 
called ‘terrorism’), made German poli¬ 
cy appear aggressive, not defensive. 

On the other hand, had the Schlief- 
fen plan succeeded in rapidly knock¬ 
ing France out of the war, the war 
wouldindeedhavebeen- asmany mil¬ 
itary leaders imagined it would be in 
1914 - a short one, and the error of the 
socialist leaderships would have been 
marginalised by the political conse¬ 
quences in the defeated belligerent 
countries (France and Russia). 

But the Schlieffen plan did not 
work as intended. Invading France 
through neutral Belgium provided an 
excuse for British intervention on the 
French side; and the German forces 
outran their rail-based logistics and 
became overextended, enabling the 


French army to regroup forces and at 
the first battle of the Mame (Septem¬ 
ber 1914) to strike at a weakness in 
the German line. The result was that 
France was not knocked out of the 
war, Britain became fully engaged in 
it, and there developed the stabilised 
trench lines of the various fronts, fac¬ 
tories ofmurderwhichweretorun for 
another four years. The socialist 
leaderships had ended up accepting 
responsibility for an enormous crime 
against the working class and hu¬ 
manity in general. 

Peace and unity or civil 
warand split? 

Lenin argued from the outbreak of the 
conflict for a clear assessment that it 
was a predatory imperialist war for the 
redivision of the world, an understand¬ 
ing shared by Luxemburg, Trotsky 
and others. On this basis it was to be 
regarded as reactionary on all sides. 
This, in turn, led Lenin to support the 
policy that came to be called ‘defeat¬ 
ism’ and for the slogan ‘Turn the im¬ 
perialist war into a civil war’. With 
equal determination he argued for a 
decisive break with the right wing, 
and, indeed, from all those socialists 
who supported their own govern¬ 
ments in the war. 1 

A section of the left and centre en¬ 
deavoured in vain to restore the hon¬ 
our of the socialist movement by 
convening the Zimmerwald (1915), 
Kientbal (1916) and Stockholm (1917) 
conferences of socialists to promote 
a peace policy. As the true nature of 
the war became clear, elements of the 
centre who had initially gone along 
with the right turned to an anti-war 
policy; but they still clung to the idea 
of re-establishing the unity of the In¬ 
ternational. Lenin now argued for a 
decisive break with the anti-war cen¬ 
tre as well as the right, on the basis 
that the centre’s pacifist line merely 
covered for the right. 

Aleftwingat the Zimmerwaldcon- 
ference argued for a policy of pursu¬ 
ing the class struggle against the 
war; the Bolsheviks participated But 
even among the Zimmerwald left the 
instinct for unity of the movement 
was strong, and Lenin argued even 
for a break with those elements of the 


left who were unwilling to split from 
the centre. There could be no real in¬ 
ternationalism, he insisted in this 
context, without a willingness to car¬ 
ry on a practical struggle against 
one’s own state’s war policy: that is, 
defeatist propaganda in the armed 
forces. 

Until the October Revolution, it is 
fairly clear that Lenin could not carry 
the full rigour of his line within the 
Bolshevik leadership. The public 
statements of the Bolshevik Party in 
Russia were anti-war and character¬ 
ised the war as imperialist and preda¬ 
tory, but did not go to the full lengths 
of defeatism. The Bolsheviks were 
equally unwilling to break decisively 
with the limitedunity expressed inthe 
Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferenc¬ 
es and call openly for a new Interna¬ 
tional, or - the other aspect of Lenin’s 
insistence on a clear split - to rename 
the RSDLP (Bolshevik) the Commu¬ 
nist Party. 2 

Lenin’s line was given strong ap¬ 
parent justification by the course of 
events. On the one hand, the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution, plus the new re¬ 
gime’s ability to hold power into 1918, 
seemed to confirm the claims of de¬ 
featism positively. On the other, the 
responses of the Russian, German 
and international right and centre to 
the February and October revolu¬ 
tions andthe 1918-19 revolution in 
Germany seemed to negatively con- 
finn the need for a rigorous split. A 
large enough minority of the parties 
of the Second International (includ¬ 
ing majorities in France andltaly) was 
willing to split from the right, to sup¬ 
port the proclamation of the Third In¬ 
ternational in 1919. 

The 21 conditions 

Even so, the concerns for the broad 
unity characteristic of the Second 
International persisted within some 
of the parties affiliated to the Third 
The Russian leadership resolved to 
force a cleaner break with the centre 
tendency and did so with the 1920 
adoption by the Third Congress of 
the Twenty-one conditions for affil¬ 
iation to the Comintern. 3 The defeat¬ 
ist position was not adopted in 
explicit terms, but the political es¬ 
sence of the content Lenin had in¬ 


tended by it was. 

Conditionsix provided that “It is the 
duty of any party wishing to belong 
to the Third International to expose, 
not only avowed social-patriotism, 
but also the falsehood and hypocri¬ 
sy of social-pacifism...” 

Condition four required that “Per¬ 
sistent and systematic propaganda 
and agitation must be conducted in 
the armed forces, and communist cells 
formed in every military unit. In the 
main communists will have to do this 
work illegally; failure to engage in it 
would be tantamount to a betrayal of 
their revolutionary duty and incom¬ 
patible with membership in the Third 
International.” 

And condition eight required that 
“Any party wishing to join the Third 
International must ruthlessly expose 
the colonial machinations of the im¬ 
perialists of its ‘own’ country, must 
support - in deed, not merely in word 
- every colonial liberation movement, 
demand the expulsion of its compatri¬ 
ot imperialists from the colonies,.. .and 
conduct systematic agitation among 
the armed forces against all oppres¬ 
sion of the colonial peopled ’ (empha¬ 
sis added). 

Hal Draper 

Hal Draper has argued in his Lenin 
and the myth of revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism that Lenin’s use of ‘defeat’ slo¬ 
gans in 1914-16 reflected his general 
tendency to ‘bend the stick’: “He 
makes perfectly clear what he means, 
but that is how he seeks to underline, 
with heavy, thick strokes, the task of 
the day, by exaggerating in every way 
that side of the problem which points 
inthe direction it is necessary to move 
now” In Draper’s view, the resulting 
slogan was incoherent and mistaken, 
and Lenin, when he was required to 
formulate slogans for practical pur¬ 
poses, did not use it He argues that it 
ceased to be employed altogether in 
1917 and through the early years of 
the Comintern, and was only revived 
by Zinoviev in 1924 as a stick with 
which to beat Trotsky. 

Draper is usually an exceptionally 
careful scholar, and his work on Marx 
and Engels’s ideas in Kai'l Marx s the¬ 
ory of revolution brilliantly draws out 
the political context of specific writ- 
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ings and arguments in order to make 
the underlying ideas clear. In Lenin 
and the myth of revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism, however, Homer has nodded. 
Missing from Draper’s argument 
about defeatism are two crucial ele¬ 
ments. 

The first is that the primary political 
context is Lenin’s argument for a clear 
split in the International - with the 
right, and with anyone who wanted 
to maintain unity with the right, in 
particular with the centre. This is the 
precise context of, for example, Len¬ 
in’s polemic against Trotsky on the 
defeatism fonnula. And it is retained 
in condition six of the Twenty-one 
conditions (a document whose whole 
purpose is to finalise the split with the 
Kautskyian centre). 

The second is the concrete conclu¬ 
sion which follows from defeatism. 
That is, that the socialists should, so 
far as they are able, carry on an anti¬ 
war agitation in the ranks of the armed 
forces. In November 1914 Lenin wrote: 
“Refusal to serve with the forces, anti¬ 
war strikes, etc, are sheer nonsense, 
the miserable and cowardly dream of 
an unarmed struggle against the armed 
bourgeoisie, vain yearning for the de¬ 
struction of capitalism without a des¬ 
perate civil war or a series of wars. It 
is the duty of every socialist to con¬ 
duct propaganda of the class stnig- 
gle, in the aimy as well', work directed 
towards turning a war of the nations 
into civil war is the only socialist ac¬ 
tivity in the era of an imperialist armed 
conflict of the bourgeoisie of all na¬ 
tions.” 4 

In July 1915, in arguing, against 
Trotsky, for “practical actions leading 
toward such defeaf’, Lenin comments 
as an aside: “Forthe ‘penetrating read¬ 
er’: This does not at all mean to ‘blow 
up bridges’, organise unsuccessful 
military strikes, and, in general, to help 
the government to defeat the revolu¬ 
tionaries.” 5 

But neither here nor anywhere else 
does Lenin repudiate carrying on anti¬ 
war agitation in the ranks of the armed 
forces, and, on the contrary, this is the 
principal concrete conclusion which 
follows from defeatism. And this, too, 
is retained in the Twenty-one condi¬ 
tions, in conditions four (a general 
obligation to organise and agitate in 
the armed forces) and eight (specifi¬ 
cally on the colonial question). 

To carry on an effective agitation 
against the war in the ranks of the 
armed forces is, unavoidably, to un¬ 
de rmine their discipline and willing¬ 
ness to fight. This was apparent in 
1917 itself. It is confirmed by subse¬ 
quent history. One of the few effec¬ 
tive anti-war movements in recent 
history was the movement in the US 
against the Vietnam war. If we ask why 
this movement was successful, the 
answer is clear: it did not merely carry 
on political opposition to the war 
(demonstrations, etc) but also disrupt¬ 
ed recruitment to the US armed forces 
and organised opposition to the war 
within the anned forces. The result - 
together with the armed resistance of 
the Vietnamese - was a US defeat 

Strategic 

It is clear enough that these judg¬ 
ments were intended to be strategic. 
The Zimmerwald left proposed a res¬ 
olution condemning the imperialist 
character of the war and arguing (in a 
slightly less emphatic way than Len¬ 
in’s version) for class struggle against 
it. An opponent, Serrati, argued that 
this resolution would be rendered 
moot by the end of the war (still antic¬ 
ipate din 1915 to be not far off). Lenin 
responded that “I do not agree with 


Serrati that the resolution will appear 
either too early or too late. After this 
war, other, meanly colonial, wars will 
be waged. Unless the proletariat turns 
off the social-imperialist way, proletar¬ 
ian solidarity will be completely de¬ 
stroyed; that is why we must 
determine common tactics. If we 
adopt only a manifesto, Vandervelde, 
L 'Humamte and others will once again 
start deceiving the masses; they will 
keep saying that they, too, oppose war 
and want peace. The old vagueness 
will remain” (emphasis added). 6 

Right or wrong, then, Lenin’s de¬ 
featism was arguing for two funda¬ 
mental changes in the strategy of 
international socialism. The first was 
for a clear split the abandonment of 
the historic policy of unity of the 
movement at all costs which had 
flowed from the success of the Gotha 
unification, the SPD and the unifica¬ 
tions which it had promoted. 

The second was a newstrategic pol¬ 
icy in relation to war, or, more exactly, 
in relation to imperialist wars. This pol¬ 
icy called for an open proclamation 
along the lines that ‘the main enemy 
is at home’, to ‘turn the imperialist war 
into a civil war’ and, complementing 
this, practical efforts to undermine mil¬ 
itary discipline by anti-war agitation 
and organising in the armed forces. 

Limits of defeatism 

Draper’s view is that the defeat slogan 
is simply wrong - meaningless unless 
you positively wish for the victory of 
the other side. It must follow that un¬ 
less you support such a scenario, you 
would not go beyond a slogan along 
the lines of ‘Carry on the class strug¬ 
gle in spite of the war’. That is, you 
would not arrive at Lenin’s argument 
that the principal way to carry on the 
class struggle in such a war is to ar¬ 
gue that civil war is better than this 
war and to undermine military disci¬ 
pline by anti-war agitation and organ¬ 
isation in the armed forces. 

The flip side of this argument is that 
Draper only partially addresses the in¬ 
ternal limits of Lenin’s argument Len¬ 
in argues for generalising a defeat 
position to all the 1914-18 belligerents 
on the basis that 1914-18 is a war among 
the imperialist robbers for division of 
the spoils of the world. He - and the 
Comintern - further generalise this po¬ 
sition to ‘colonial wars’: that is, the 
wars of the imperialist states to acquire 
and retain colonies and semi-colonies. 

They do not argue that communists 


in the colonies and semi-colonies 
should be defeatist in relation to these 
countries’ wars for independence/ 
against the imperialists. On the con¬ 
trary, in this context the third and 
fourth congresses of Comintern urged 
the policy of the anti-imperialist front. 
I argued in my 2004 series on imperi¬ 
alism that the course of events since 
1921 has proved that the policy of the 
‘anti-imperialist front’ is not a road to 
workers’ power and socialism. 7 That 
does not alter the point here that the 
defeatist policy is specific. 

Pretty clearly, it is, in fact, more spe¬ 
cific than Lenin realised; but it also 
contains underlying elements of gen¬ 
eral strategic principle, which need to 
be teased out of the specificity. 

Draper makes the point that when 
Leninreturned to Russia he foundtbat 
it was necessary to address mass de- 
fencism among workers and soldiers, 
and the defeat slogan disappeared as 
aslogan after April 1917. Whatismiss- 
ingin Draper’s account is that Bolshe¬ 
vik anti-war agitation and 
organisation among the soldiers did 
not disappear after April. But the turn, 
and the mass defencism, were real. 
Mass defencism reflected the fact that 
as the war had evolved, it had become 
mainly a war fought on Russian soil, 
which Russia was losing. The mass¬ 
es could seeperfectly wellthatthe lib¬ 
erty they had won in February would 
not survive German occupation. 

The same issue was posed a great 
deal more sharply in 1939-45. World 
War II was indeed a second inter-im¬ 
perialist war for the redivision of the 
world But overlaid on this war was a 
class war against the proletariat and 
its organisations, begun with Hitler’s 
1933 coup, continued with German 
intervention in the Spanish civil war 
and with the defeatism of much of the 
French bourgeoisie and officer class 
in 1940, Quisling and so on. 

The result was that the defeatist po¬ 
sition adopted in 1938 by the found¬ 
ing congress of the Trotskyist Fourth 
International lacked political pur¬ 
chase. Mass support, to the extent 
that it moved to the left against the 
bourgeois governments, moved to 
the communists who - after 1941 - 
unequivocally favoured the defeat of 
the Axis. It did not move in the direc¬ 
tion of the defeatist, or at best equiv¬ 
ocal, Trotskyists. The Trotskyists 
were split by the war - at least in Brit¬ 
ain, F ranee, China and Indochina, and 
probably elsewhere - between defeat¬ 


ists and advocates of the ‘proletarian 
military policy’, who argued that the 
working class needed to take over the 
conduct of the war in order to defend 
its own interests. 

In fact, if we look back on 1914-18 
itself, it should be apparent from what 
I said in discussing the outbreak of 
the war (above) that it was the specif¬ 
ic military-political conditions of 
1914-18 which allowed Lenin’s thesis 
to obtain the sort of political purchase 
it did. If the war had been fought on 
German soil, as Engels anticipated in 
1891, a German revolutionary-defen- 
cist policy would have been vindicat¬ 
ed. If it had been a short war, the issue 
would have been brushed aside. It was 
the enormity of 1914-18, and in partic¬ 
ular the stalemated fronts, which pow¬ 
ered both the defeatist thesis and 
willingness to split the International. 

In other words, the judgment that 
defeatism is the right approach to in¬ 
ter-imperialist wars is a concrete judg¬ 
ment about the particular war. But there 
are strategic principles which lie be¬ 
hind it. 

Terminal phase 

Halfthejustification for defeatism was 
Lenin’s belief that imperialism was the 
highest stage of capitalism and hence 
that 1914-18 showed that revolution 
was immediately on the agenda. This 
would mean that the strategy of pa¬ 
tience was wholly superseded. This 
idea was expressed in several docu¬ 
ments of the first three congresses of 
the Comintern, which assert that the 
major capitalist countries are on the 
verge of civil war. 

This judgment of the internation¬ 
al situation is, in fact, the hidden se¬ 
cret of the defeatist line forthe world 
inter-imperialist war. In such a war, it 
is an almost impracticable line for the 
workers’ party of any single bellig¬ 
erent country. But if the workers’ par¬ 
ties of all the belligerent countries 
agitate and organise against the war 
in the ranks of the armed forces, the 
possibility exists of fraternisation 
between the ranks of the contending 
armies, leading to the soldiers turn¬ 
ing their anns first on their officers 
and then on their political-economic 
masters. 

This is the meaning of Lenin’s argu¬ 
ment in his polemic against Trotsky 
that it is essential to his policy “that co¬ 
ordination and mutual aid are possible 
between revolutionary movements in 
all the belligerent countries”. 8 Such a 


line assumes that the mass workers’ In¬ 
ternational exists and that its nation¬ 
al sections can be made to follow a 
common defeatist line. 

The idea that the class struggle was 
moving internationally into civil war 
did not only support the position of 
‘tumingtheimperialistwar into the civ¬ 
il war’. It underpinned Lenin’s and his 
Russian co-thinkers’ willingness to 
gamble on the seizure of power by a 
workers’ party in a peasant-majority 
country. It justified the extremely 
sharp split line in relation to the right 
and centre tendencies in the interna¬ 
tional socialist movement And it also 
supported the explicit conception of 
a more or less militarised workers’ par¬ 
ty adopted in 1920-21. 

I argued in my 2004 series on im¬ 
perialism that this idea mistook the 
crisis of British world hegemony for 
a terminal-phase crisis of capitalism. 
The Comintern was, in fact, already 
retreating from its full implications by 
mid-1921. But the Comintern leaders 
clung to it - and Trotsky clung to it 
to his death. They did so because, for 
the Russians, it was their only hope 
of salvation. If the revolution in west¬ 
ern Europe, or that of the ‘peoples of 
the east’ against colonialism, did not 
come to their aid, they had betrayed 
the hope of the socialist revolution 
as thoroughly as the right wing of the 
socialists by their actions in 1918-21 
(Cheka, suppression of political op¬ 
position, suspension of soviet elec¬ 
tions, strike-breaking, Kronstadt and 
their theorisation of one-party rule of 
the militarised party as a necessary 
aspect of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat). 

To say this, however, is still not to 
imply that the defeatist strategic line 
was wrong. It was (at least partially) 
right because it made a true judgment 
about the state. 

State, war and 
revolution 

It is not the capitalist class which is 
the central obstacle to the emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class, but the cap¬ 
italist state and international state 
system. 

We have already seen this point in 
the second article in this series (Marx 
and Engels’s critiques of Gotha em¬ 
phasised the Lassalleans’ illusions in 
the German empire), the third (the pol¬ 
icy of government coalitions requires 
the socialists to manage the state as a 
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competing firm in the world market, 
and therefore to attack the working 
class; the mass strike or revolutionary 
crisis immediately poses the question 
of government and the form of author¬ 
ity) and the fourth (the Kautskyian 
centre downgraded the question of 
state form and ended by bringing 
state-bureaucratism and nationalism 
into the workers’ movement). 

A state is, at the end of the day, an 
organised armed force. The states of 
particular classes are tied to those class¬ 
es by the forms in which th^ are organ¬ 
ised. For the working class to take 
power, therefore, the existing capitalist 
(or pre-capitalist) state has to be 
‘smashedup’. Andat the endofthe day, 
this means that the coherence of the ex¬ 
isting aimed forces has to be destroyed. 

Lenin’s judgment, expressed in de¬ 
featism, was that the war, because it 
was unjust and predatory, and be¬ 
cause it showed imperialist capitalism 
coming up against its historical limits, 
offered the workers’ party both the 
need and the possibility to destroy the 
coherence of the existing armed farc¬ 
es through anti-war agitation - and 
thereby to take power. 

The need was there because the war 
in itself involved the mass blood-sac- 
rifice of workers. It was also there be¬ 
cause any war in which serious forces 
are engaged and in which the interna¬ 
tional standing of the belligerent state 
is at issue reshapes politics around 
itself. The class struggle therefore 
necessarily takes the form of the 
struggle against the war. (This is not 
true of all wars: minor colonial coun¬ 
terinsurgency operations, etc, may 
reshape the politics of the colonial 
country but do not reshape those of 
the imperialist country. ) 

The possibility was there because 
the war was unjust and predatory in 
character, and therefore tended to lose 
political legitimacy as it went on. 

Underlying the defeatist line, then, 
is a strategic understanding that in or¬ 
der to take power the working class 
needs to overthrow the ruling class’s 
state: that is, to breakup the coher¬ 
ence of this state as an organisation 
of armed force. This strategic under¬ 
standing is in no sense dependent on 
the “actuality of the revolution” 
(Lukacs). 

Preparingfor defeatism 

The war immediately posed the ques¬ 
tion of state power and the coherence 
of the armed farces, as (in a different 
way) an internally driven revolution¬ 
ary crisis or mass strike wave does. 
But the advocates of the ‘strategy of 
patience’ could have prepared the 
workers’ movement and the society as 
a whole for the fact that this question 
would in future be posed. They chose 
not to. 

In his 1891 critique of the Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme, Engels wrote that “If one 
thing is certain it is that our party and 
the working class can only come to 
power under the form of a democratic 
republic. This is even the specific form 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
as the Great French Revolution has 
already showa” 

A democratic republican military 
policy implies fighting for universal 
military training, a popular militia and 
the right to keep and bear arms. It also 
implies that within any standing mili¬ 
tary force which may be necessary, the 
ranks should have freedom of politi¬ 
cal speech and the right to organise 
in political parties and trade unions. 

It further implies taking se riously the 
expression ‘defence’ which appears in 
ideological form in the ‘ministry of 
defence’. This means consistent op¬ 
position in principle to colonial wars 
and overseas interventions, includ¬ 
ing ‘peacekeeping’ activities, which 
are invariably founded on lies and 
serve concealed imperialist interests. 

If we take every opportunity to 
spread the ideas of a democratic re¬ 
publican military policy, by doing so 
we arm the working class movement 


for the conditions in which defeatism 
becomes a real necessity. To the ex¬ 
tent that we win individual reforms in 
this direction, we will in practice un¬ 
dermine the ability of the armed forc¬ 
es to be used in defence of the 
capitalist class, both against the col¬ 
onies and semicolonies, and also 
against a proletarian majority. 

These ideas are neither an innova¬ 
tion from Marxist principles, nor a ‘re¬ 
publican shibboleth’. They are a 
version of the policy Engels urged on 
the SPD in 1892-9 in his series of arti¬ 
cles Can Europe disarm? 3 Their ab¬ 
sence from the political arsenal of the 
British left is the product ofa timid pac¬ 
ifism which is covered by siper-rev- 
olutionary phrases about rejecting 


‘reforming the bourgeois state.’ 

Defeatism and the 
Trotskyists 

The Trotskyists have made of de¬ 
featism something different: not a 
practical strategic choice for the 
working class’s struggle for power, 
but a purity test. Every war be¬ 
comes, like 1914-18, a test of the rev¬ 
olutionary moral fibre of 
organisations; positions considered 
false on international conflicts are 
‘proof’of succumbing to the pres¬ 
sure of the bourgeoisie. 

It has to be said that this Trotskyist 
use of war policy as a purity test does 
originate inthe Comintern and Lenin’s 


policy of defeatism. But it originates 
not in defeatism itself, but in the ar¬ 
guments for the split from the right 
and centre. 

The Spartacist League and sub- 
Sparts might be said to have reduced 
this idea to absurdity when they ar¬ 
gued that Afghan communists should 
join with the Taliban (who would im¬ 
mediately shoot them) to fight US 
imperialism. But the crown must sure¬ 
ly belong to the Socialist Workers 
Party comrades, who c laim their revo¬ 
lutionary credentials by calling for 
“victory to the Iraqi resistance”. 

This same SWP has for the last 20 
years resolutely opposed in the name 
of‘broad unity’ any political agitation 
either for a democratic republican mil¬ 


itary policy, or for organised workers’ 
self-defence. Today its ‘revolutionary 
defeatist’, supposedly anti-imperialist 
alliance with political islam involves 
sacrificing fundamentals of democrat¬ 
ic, let alone socialist, policy • 
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revolution V, war and revolution, ch 7. 



Difficult 
birth pangs 

continued from back page 

to suggest additions to this paper, it is crucial 
that Marxists in WASG subject the proposals to 
a thorough-going critique. 

The paper is a cut-and-paste amalgam of social 
democratic, green, trade unionist, feminist and 
anti-fascist platitudes. It attempts to smooth over 
potential ideological and sectional cracks in both 
organisations and is full of catch-all, empty phras¬ 
es. 

We are told there is a need to create a “funda¬ 
mental change to the property and power rela¬ 
tions”, the need for a “change of direction in 
politics”, to look for “broad sipport” from all the 
various elements in society that are “critical of 
capitalism”. This would help to bring about a 
“world without war, poverty and hunger”. 

All very nice, but the catch comes when the 
programme states that “many of us see in such a 
world a just world of solidarity, others amongst 
us democratic socialism”. These two alternatives 
actually presuppose divergent paths of struggle, 
however - something the Eckpunktepapier im¬ 
plicitly recognises and ... concentrates on the first 
option, unsurprisingly. 

There is no mention of the class struggle win¬ 
ning reforms, no mention of the self-liberation 
of the working class. The politics in the paper 
are of the brand that capitalism could easily ac¬ 
commodate to and absorb - just as it ate up al¬ 
most the full programme of the German Green 
Party. 

The demands for a “maximum working week 
of 40 hours” (many employed people in Germa¬ 
ny work much shorter hours), the creation of 
“publicly financed employment sectors between 
market and state” and the aim of creating a “just 
tax system” are hardly going to stretch the dem¬ 
ocratic boundaries of contemporary Gennan 
capitalism to breaking limitand beyond. The cen¬ 


tral question of the merger process, embodied 
in the controversy of Berlin, is when and if a 
workers’ party should participate in govern¬ 
ment. 

The very last page of the document states that 
the new party will “regard government participa¬ 
tion as a means of social realignment, if the con¬ 
ditions necessary for this are present. For that 
we need broad social support and stable parlia¬ 
mentary alliances with other political forces.” 

These conditions are “the improvement of the 
situation of the disadvantaged the carrying out 
of important left plans for refonn, stopping the 
neoliberal offensive” and “the changing of the 
existing power relations and the introduction of 
political change”. 

The key point is of course that, as a minor 
player in a government, the left is bound to act 
as a cover for attacks on workers. The L.PDS 
has again proved this in its outrageous record 
in Berlin and Mecklenburg-Vorpommern, where 
it has been instrumental in pushing through so¬ 
cial cuts, privatisations and the termination of 
wage agreements. In Dresden, the PDS fraction 
has just supported the selling off of the entire 
public housing stock - an interesting applica¬ 
tion of the imperative to work for “the improve¬ 
ment of the situation of the disadvantaged”. 

Ontwofronts 

Marxists in Germany must fight on two fronts. 

First, they must be for the fastest possible 
unity between these two organisations. We will 
fight any bureaucratic diktats of the leadership 
and defend the democracy of the rank and file; 
but not at the cost of giving a right of veto to 
small groups that perhaps may dig in their heels 
on unity for narrow, politically sectarian rea¬ 
sons. 

Second and whatever the fate of this merger 
attempt, we will fight for a party cohered on the 


basis of a Marxist programme - the only politics 
adequate to meet the challenge of the coming pe¬ 
riod of profound political change in Germany and 
across Europe as a whole. 

After World War II, the allies sought to anchor 
capitalism via a ‘social partnership’ or contract be¬ 
tween capital and labour - a capitalist ‘model vil¬ 
lage’. The working class made considerable gains 
in terms of trade union power, living standards rose 
dramatically and democratic rights - within the 
cramped parameters of capitali sm - expanded. In thi s 
way, the class was inoculated against the lure of 
Marxismand the fight for a radically different world 
Ironically, the existence of the German Democratic 
Republic to the east had exactly the same effect. 

This had huge ramifications for the workers’ 
movement in western Germany. It was the final 
nail inthe coffin of the formal adherence to Marx- 
ismofthe Social Democratic Party-a break final¬ 
ly made in 1959 in Bad Godesberg. 

The collapse of bureaucratic socialism in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe changed eve¬ 
rything - capitalism is now determined on a stra¬ 
tegic reconfiguration of the balance of power 
between itself and labour. 

The last eight years of the SPD in government, 
with its unprecedented attacks on the working 
classwiththe HartzIV reforms,one-eurojobs and 
other draconian measures is a taste of things to 
come for the proletariat of Germany unless it can 
get its act together to fight back. 

A Marxist programme is not simply a handy 
‘add-on’ in such a fight; the bitter experience of 
our class in Britain since the strategic defeat of 
the miners in 1984-85 underlines that it is a vital 
precondition of success. 

It is this understanding that underlines the ur¬ 
gency of the parallel and interrelated tasks of 
merging working class forces in Germany and the 
simultaneous fight for principled unity on the ba¬ 
sis of authentic Marxism • 
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Natural insights 

Nikolai Bukharin Philosophical Arabesques Pluto Press, 2005, pp407, £35 


N ikolai Bukharin (1888-1938) seems 
a rather lonely and contradictory 
figure. A leading Bolshevik killed 
by Stalin, unlike Trotsky he left no inter¬ 
national of squabbling or supportative 
Bukharinites. He shifted position from ul¬ 
tra-left opposition to Lenin prior to 1917, 
to a ‘ rightist’ stance in alliance with Stalin 
against Trotsky. 

Stalin condemned him, rehabilitated him 
and eventually executed him after the typ¬ 
ical show trial. In the last years of the So- 
vietUnion, he was onceagainrehabilitated 
by Gorbachev and this work was un¬ 
earthed. It is impossible here to compre¬ 
hensively review his political thought and 
action; variously he came up with the 
defining Stalinist slogan ‘Socialism in one 
country’, wrote a classic Marxist account 
of imperialism, opposed collectivisation 
of agriculture and fought Trotsky tooth 
and nail. A moderate, a humanist, an ally 
of Stalin, it is difficult to summarise his 
history in a paragraph or two and draw 
from it a clear political morality tale. 

Philosophical Arabesques was written 
in 1937, while Bukharin was effectively 
on death row. It lay unread for over 50 
years. It makes Gramsci’s Prison note¬ 
books look like the works of a happy man 
in comparison. In her introduction - ‘A 
voice from the dead’ - Helena Sheehan 
notes: “He could not have envisioned 
when labouring in his bleak cell to write 
the 310 tightly handwritten pages of this 
text that it would be buried in a vault for 
54 years, that it would be published in a 
Russia that had renounced the legacy of 
the USSR, that it would come to me via 
41 email attachments from New York to 
Dublin in 2001 ... We imagine an audi¬ 
ence, but our published words move 
into the world along paths previously un¬ 
imagined” (p30). 

Philosophical Arabesques is on the 
face ofitan aridtitle dealing with dryques- 
tions of epistemology and ontology. So 
why read it? I think there are number of 
reasons above and beyond the fact that 
it deals withdifficultconceptswith a light¬ 
ness of touch that makes it enjoyable as 
well as challenging 

It provides a humanist and subtle inter¬ 
pretation of Marxism that marks a contrast 
to the arid ‘diamat’ nurtured in the era of 
the Second International and then pruned 
back and further simplified by Stalin. It 
gives a very gpod guide to those new to 
Marxism of the real depth, beauty and 
practical utility of Marxist philosophy as 
a way of explaining the world and equip¬ 
ping us to transform it. 

For instance, Bukharin has much to say 
to green socialists and he deals explicitly 
with ecological issues from a materialist 
point of view. You may think this surpris¬ 
ing for a 1930s Marxist thinker, but eco¬ 
logical manifestations of socialism are 
common in our collective history, from 
William Morris to the Bolsheviks’ support 
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for conservation and their estab¬ 
lishment of the first nature reserve 
in the Urals in 1920 - “the first re¬ 
serve anywhere by a government 
exclusively aimed at the scientif¬ 
ic study of nature” (J Bellamy 
Foster Marx’s ecology New York 
2000, p243). 

In turn, Bukharin’s text re¬ 
minds us of the difficult task of 
building socialism in a world 
where capitalism remains dom¬ 
inant and difficult decisions 
have to be made. Best of all, it 
is beautifully written: one re¬ 
viewer has noted that this is a 
very elegant book. 

Bukharin knew that practi¬ 
cal struggle was more impor¬ 
tant than philosophy, but he 
understood that a battle over 
ideas was also indispensa¬ 
ble. The opening chapters 
of Arabesques contain a 
fierce attack on various 
forms of philosophical 
scepticism. Of course, 
while Marx numbered 
among his favourite phras¬ 
es ‘doubt everything’, the scepticism 
that doubts the existence of the material 
world leaves no room for practical inter¬ 
ventions. Depressingly, while Bukharin’s 
contemporary philosophical foes have 
long disappeared, his polemical assault on 
them also speaks against today’s latest 
philosophical fad, postmodernism. 

This type of idealist trend of thought is 
made short work of by Bukharin, its irrational 
rg ection ofthe material world correctly iden¬ 
tified as a product of the decay of capital¬ 
ism itself, a decline that also spawns the 
atavistic philosophies of fascism. 

Bukharin, unlike both Stalin and Trot¬ 
sky, but like Marx and Lenin, had a deep 
concern for environmental issues. In this 
work, he rejects various forms of ecolog¬ 
ical mysticism, arguing instead that the 
need for a clean, safe and pleasant envi¬ 
ronment is a very real material need. He 
notes in turn that if this need is unfulfilled 
different species of green irrationalism will 
grow. Chapters such as ‘Hindu mysticism 
and western European philosophy’ illus¬ 
trate how capitalist despoliation of nature 
can engender all manner of superstitions 
and absurd new age palliatives: 

“The rational kernel of all this mysti¬ 
cism, however, consists in the yearning 
of despiritualised capitalist humanity for 
nature. Shut up in a stone coffin, the ur¬ 
ban neurasthenic, deprived of sun, for¬ 
ests, waters, and air, overwhelmed by the 
din of machines, transformed into a screw 
in a gigantic mechanism, yearns for a ray 
of sun, for light, for greenery, for the purl¬ 
ing of a brook. Such a person is damaged, 
deformed. His or her biological nature 
protests at being tom asunder from the 
natural world. This problem is not, how¬ 
ever, one of cognition, but of people’s 
way of life. It does not have to do with a 
higher type of penetration into the secrets 
of nature; it is a problem of achieving a 
greater fullness of life. The need for the 
shared experience of nature, that is, for the 
enjoyment of nature, for closeness to it, 
for links with it, for aesthetic love of it, is 
a legitimate need and a rightful protest 
against the abnormality of the crippled, 
one-sided urban human being of capital¬ 
ist culture. But in exactly the same way as 
this does not justify rejecting machines 
and theoretical science, it does not justi¬ 
fy rejecting rational cognition either. 

“Under social ism, people will enjoy nature 
and feel its warm breath. But they will not 
turn into primitive animists” (ppl 52-53). 

Bukharin draws strongly on Lenin’s im¬ 
portant but little read Philosophical note¬ 
books to argue that, while Marx stood 
Hegelism on its head and revised its mysti- 
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cal teleological ap¬ 
proach, it is impossible to understand the 
truth of Marxism, especially of Capital, 
without reference to Hegel. Much of the 
book deals with the importance of dialec¬ 
tics and shows the subtlety of a genuinely 
dialectical approach, as opposed to the 
crudely linear materialism of Stalin. Contra¬ 
diction gives rise to change and, like Engels, 
Bukharin sees the dialectic as a concept 
applicable to both human society and na¬ 
ture: 

“Let us return to our starting point of 
living nature. The demand for a ‘living’ 
study, seeing an object as a ‘living’ proc¬ 
ess and so on, is a terminology often en¬ 
countered in tire works of Lenin. When 
used in relation to objects that stricto 
sensu are not alive, it is of course a meta¬ 
phorical reference to dialectical cognition 
as cognition of a fluid, mobile state of 
being, a reference to the flexibility of in¬ 
tellectual forms, and only this” (p 103). 

Bukharin was taken from the prison cell 
where he had written Philosophical Ar- 
besques, made to confess to absurdly im¬ 
probable crimes in a crude show trial and 
subsequently executed. Both his confes¬ 
sion and his distressingly fawning praise 
for Stalin in the book can be explained by 
his concern to protect his wife and family. 

The relationship between Stalinism and 
the Marxist left has been the curse of 20th 
century socialism. Those who supported 
the Stalinist regime could in the 1930s and 
1940s point to the need to combat the fas¬ 
cist threat. Those like the POUM, the an¬ 
archists and Trotsky’s supporters, who 
fought fascism while simultaneously op¬ 
posing Stalin, remained marginal. 
Bukharin, for all his political faults and in¬ 
consistencies in the 1920s and 1930s, pro¬ 
duced a powerful philosophical call for 
communism with a human heart at its core 
rather than a machine’s engine. He should 
he read, remembered and 
used to remind us of 
the brave struggles 
during some of the 
darkest decades of 
the last century • 

Derek Wall 
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What we 
fight for 

sOurcentral aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi- 
sationthe worldngclass is nothing; withthehighest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-cal led ‘parties’ on the 
left. In real ity they are co Sessional sects. Mem bers who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that orface expulsion. 

Communis tsoperate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary o r permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly striveto 
bring to the forethe fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Comm unists are i nternational ists. Everyw here we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of allcountries. We oppose every mani- 
festati on of national sectional is m. It is an i nternational ist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party’. To the 
extent that the Eir opean Uni on becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-widetradeunionsand a Communist Party 
ofthe EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor- 
d nation. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of hunanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capi tali st class wil I never w il lingly al low their wealt h 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote, 
they will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possi ble wo rking class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communistsfightf or extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

h We will usethemost militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland andWales,a united,federal Irelandanda United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Com munis ts arechampions ofthe oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the wo rking class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage ofthe worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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A pril 29-30 will see conferences of 
WASG and the Linkspartei.PDS. 
Both are crucial for the working 
class in Germany. The formation of a 
fused party will be at the core of pro¬ 
ceedings. 

If all goes to plan, Oskar Lafon- 
taine’s WASG (Electoral Alliance for 
Work and Social Justice) and 
Linkspartei.PDS, led by Gregor Gysi, 
will unite by Hie end of the autumn. 
However, there is increasingly vocal 
opposition to a quick merger in 
WASG - from both the left and the 
right. In addition, many fundamental 
political questions are yet to be 
solved, or have simply been brushed 
aside. Centrally, the L.PDS’s disas¬ 
trous participation in a number of 
local and regional governments, 
most notably in the red-red, neolib¬ 
eral city coalition in Berlin and a sim¬ 
ilar arrangement in the federal state 
of Mecklenburg-Vorpommern. 

The L.PDS has been shifting to the 
right for some time. It abandoned the 
aspiration to go beyond capitalism (its 
party programme now “accepts the 
market economy”) and - despite wide¬ 
spread criticism of the PDS’s govern¬ 
mental participation on the wider 
German left - the leadership clearly has 
an eye on ministerial posts in some fu¬ 
ture federal coalition government. Un- 
fortunately, there is hardly any 
opposition to this trajectory from with¬ 
in the organisation. 

Instead, the comrades seem to be 
enjoying their return to power - albeit 
much reduced (in the form of the So¬ 
cialist Unity Party it was the former 
ruling party in the German Democrat¬ 
ic Republic). Bizarrely, a number of 
PDS members have recently been 
hired by the Berlin police to work with 
them during the forthcoming World 
Cup: they will travel around on bikes 
and inform the police by mobile of any 
‘trouble’. Apparently, ‘lefties’onbikes 
will be less likely to draw hostility 
when engaging in this sort of polic¬ 
ing operation than your average 
plain-clothed plod - a sort of down- 
beat metaphor for the role of workers’ 
organisations in capitalist-dominated 
coalitions ... 

WASG is going through its own 
internal crisis. Despite a surprisingly 
low turnout in the recent ballot to le¬ 
gitimise the leadership’s handling of 
the unity negotiations, the process 
continues in the same manner as be¬ 
fore - it is bureaucratically forcing 
through the merger, sidelining andrid- 
iculing all criticism. 

Beilin 

The WASG leadership has also now 
shown its teeth over Berlin. Here, the 
majority of WASG members had vot¬ 
ed to stand independently of the 
L.PDS in the forthcoming regional 
elections in September - despite mu¬ 
tual assurances from both leader¬ 
ships that there would be no electoral 
clashes. 

The WASG leadership has now 
threatened the Berlin branch that if 
their district congress on April 22 de¬ 


cides not to withdraw its candidates, 
then the leadership will veto that de¬ 
cision. Apparently, this ‘plan of action’ 
was the outcome of a meeting be¬ 
tween “leading politicians in the 
WASG and the L.PDS” (WASGNews¬ 
letter No 10, April 7). They also 
agreed on a common platform for the 
Berlin elections. None of this was done 
inconsultationwith Berlin WASG, ac¬ 
cording to their statement in the same 
newsletter - so the stalemate contin¬ 
ues. 

Despite some comrades enthusing 
about the L.PDS ‘shifting to the left’, 
the common platform is simply a list 
of platitudes on various aspects of 
local government policy. It reflects the 
same political problems contained in 
the programmatic paper discussed 
below. 

Whatever the outcome of the Ber¬ 
lin conference, any punishments or 
bureaucratic measures against the 
Berlin comrades should be strongly 
opposed. We have our own criticisms, 
of course. The majority are politically 
(if not numerically) dominated by the 
Socialist Party’s sister organisation, 
Sozialistische Alternative (SAV). They 
seem to be increasingly drawn in a 
sectarian direction. The comrades 
demand that unless the L.PDS with¬ 
draws from government in Berlin there 
should be no merger with the WASG 

Communists are clear. A united par¬ 
ty with the L.PDS, even considering 
its current parlous state, would be a 
step forward for revolutionaries in 
Germany. It would provide us with a 
qualitatively bigger arena in which to 
argue for a Marxist party - a party, of 
course, that would not participate in 
bourgeois governments. 

This is an historic opportunity that 
must not be missed for the sake of the 
spurious ideological ‘purity’ of either 
one of these two organisations - in 
truth, both are thoroughly reformist, 
politically compromised formations. 

However their unity would add up 


Oskar Lafontaine: ready to merge 

to more than the sum of these parts. 
After apolitical ice age that has last¬ 
ed since 1933, advanced workers in 
Germany - the potential engine house 
of the revolution in Europe - would 
again have back on their agendas the 
question of a genuine workers’ party 
as areal, practical and tangible ques¬ 
tion of contemporary politics. 

With this in mind, itistotalty wrong 
that some leftwing WASG comrades 
disingenuously hide their blanket op¬ 
position to unity behind spurious con¬ 
cerns over a “quick merger”. In truth. 


they have now almost manoeuvred 
themselves into a comer where amerg- 
er is as good as impossible. In con¬ 
trast, we say: the quicker, the better. 

The question of Berlin should be 
the subject of a frank and free debate 
at the coming national conference of 
WASG. However, the leadership has 
already rejected this by using the 
78.7%vote for a merger in last month’s 
membership ballot to pre-empt the 
debate, arguing that the “formidable” 
result is a sign of approval for the 
methods of the leadership. In reality, 


it showed huge discontent with the 
whole process (see Weekly Worker 
April 6) 

The bureaucratic manoeuvres of 
the leadership are exemplified in an 
article in WASG Newsletter No 11 by 
executive members Klaus Ernst and 
Thomas Handel. They state that they 
“would have preferred to have had the 
debate [on Berlin] with delegates at 
the WASG congress and given over 
the decision to the most sovereign 
body of the WASG”. Yet WASG Ber¬ 
lin’s behaviour has “forced us to act 
sooner and present our decision to the 
congress to be ratified there” (April 
13). 

This ‘take it or leave it’ ultimatum 
should be rejected by the member¬ 
ship. 

Possibly it will. There are over a 
dozen motions that urge the confer¬ 
ence to either sack the leadership, ex¬ 
press “mistrust” in it or want to force 
through new elections. However, it 
seems that these maybe disallowed 
on grounds of the party statute. 

Clearly, the leadership is not confi¬ 
dent of support from the membership. 
For instance, if it voluntarily resigned 
and was re-elected at conference, that 
would be a ringing endorsement by the 
whole party of its support for the lead¬ 
ership and its approach to merger 
negotiations. It seems the national ex¬ 
ecutive is not sure it would survive 
any such vote of confidence. 

WASG and programme 

One of the most interesting debates 
over the weekend will be the discus¬ 
sion around the so-called Eckpunk- 
tepapier (http://media.w-asg.de/ 
1223.html). These proposals of the 
WASG/L.PDS programme commis¬ 
sion, drawn up in February, are sup¬ 
posed to form the basis of a new 
programme for the merged party. As 
the motions to conference tend only 

continued on page 10 
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